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Americans, finding life 
insurance the best way to 
solve their common finan- 
cial problems, now own 
more than 180}billion dol- 
lars of life insurance pro- 


tection. 


The American Life Convention, offering executives 
of independent member companies a means of 
solving through cooperation the many problems 
common to the industry, performs a similar function 
within the life insurance business. The better service 
thus made possible has contributed greatly to the 
increased confidence in, and ownership of, life in- 


surance by the people of this nation. 


Kansas City Life Insurance . 
Company is grateful that 
it has had the opportunity 
to benefit from member- 


KANSAS CITy LIFE 


: ~ INSURANCE COMPANY 
Convention ever since it Kansas City 


was founded in 1906. Missouri 
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A MAN‘SIZED 
ESTATE AT 2! 


Available to children from birth to 
age 11, the Estate Builder is offered 
in $1,000 units that provide auto- 
matically increasing life protection 
—uvntil, at age 21, your child has 
$5,000 of ordinary life insurance 
(or @ choice of three alternative 
plans) ss « at a cost far less than 
similar life insurance taken out at 
age 21. Thelow childhood premium 
of $41.85* never changes:and no 
further medical examination is re- 
quired. Let us tell you about this 
unique policy. 

*Premium at age one 


One of a series of 

Great-West Life Advertisements 
appearing in local newspapers 

in support of Great-West Representatives 
in the United States 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG,CANADA 
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Current Starring 
Role Ups Training 
Sights of Selectors 


Home Office Underwriters 
Elevate Caplinger at 
Final Chicago Session 


By RICHARD J. THAIN 


Consciousness of the increased im- 
portance of their role in a day of low 
interest at high cost, led the members 
of the Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers, meeting at Chicago, to place 
emphasis upon 
{raining new under- 
Writers in their fi- 
nal session, the or- 
dinary round table. 

This focused at- 
tention upon excel- 
lent talks on edu- 
cation by Frank A. 
yohnson, Ohio Na- 
tional, and J. H. 
Miller, State Farm. 

When Robert B. 
Caplinger took over 
as new president at 
the close of the 
meeting he had al- 
ready made his reputation as general 





R. B. Caplinger 


chairman presiding over the regular 
sessions. His genuinely friendly man- 
ner, his quick wit and genial Texas 


speech added a great deal to the proceed- 
ings 

on his perennial post as publicity di- 
rector, the genial Ray E. Button, Alli- 
ance Life, did a yeoman job with regis- 
trations and publicity. His records 
showed that 284 had registered for the 
convention, 117 attending for the first 
time, with 39 states and Canada repre- 
sented. 
Membership Reaches 177 

Reporting as chairman of the member- 
ship committee, Carl M. Young, Farm- 
ers & Bankers Life, announced that 21 
companies had been added to the rolls 


in the past year, bringing the total 
to 177. : an 
A resolution was passed raising a 


president’s tenure on the executive com- 
mittee to two years after leaving office 
instead of one. Company qualifications 
for membership were set at two years 
in business and at least $5 million in 
force on a legal reserve basis. 

As in the past, in many ways the most 
valuable and colorful portions of the 
Program were the underwriting case 
clinics. €. L. O’Brien, Minnesota Mu- 
tual, as chairman of the ordinary clinic, 
was particularly skillful in drawing out 
audience participation. Clyde Groover, 
Family Fund Life, steered the indus- 
trial clinic. At both clinics, all present 
were furnished portfolios containing ac- 
tual cases and these were evaluated from 
the floor. Delineation of alcoholics 
emerged by far as the most puzzling 
problem. 

Mr. Johnson characterized original 
selection as the core of the improved 
training, saying that unless he has cer- 
tain qualities, the potential underwriter 
will have little chance of becoming a 
true underwriter, regardless of amount 
or type of training. He enumerated as 
necessary for.success in the field an in- 


- quiring type of mind, inherent careful- 


ness, a high degree of reasoning power, 
ability to make decisions and ability to 
get along with people. 
He maintained that the underwriter 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 


Institute Directors Vote 
‘Coordination” Study 


The directors of Institute of Life In- 
surance voted Wednesday “that a com- 
mittee be appointed to work with the 
committee that has been appointed by 
the Life Insurance Assn. of America 
and with any committee that may be 
appointed by the American Life Con- 
vention to conduct a study of the co- 
ordination of the Institute and the life 
insurance associations and any matter 
related thereto.” 

That was as near as the Institute di- 
rectors came to confirming the lobby 
gossip prevalent at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, where A.L.C. 
also was meeting, to the effect that a 
merger of L.I.A. and the Institute was 
in the wind. 


Interest in “Coordination” 


However, even before the directors 
started their meeting there were other 
rumors to the effect that a merger pro- 
posal would run into opposition, par- 
ticularly from the smaller companies. 


A.L.C., it is understood, was included 
in the announcement because it was felt 
that even though not all A.L.C. com- 
panies are members of the Institute, 
they have an_ interest in what is done 
in any coordination of the work of 
L.I.A. and the Institute. Mention of 
A.L.C. in the announcement does not 
mean that the “coordination” proposal 
has been broadened to include A.L.C. 
in its scope, it was explained. 


Merger Still Possible 


A merger of L.I.A. and the Institute 
is still understood to be a conceivable 
eventuality but at the moment the en- 
tire matter is up in the air. The “coor- 
dination” that is to be studied might be 
something short of actual merger of the 
organizations into a single coporate en- 
tity. For example, they might operate 
under a single governing board. The 
possibility ranges anywhere from mere- 
ly better liaison work between the two 
organizations to actual pai 








Urges Positive 
Credit for 
Persistency Record 


Techniques which encourage the 
proper selling of insurance and, there- 
fore, reduce the number of policies 


which are later allowed to lapse need 
further study and revision, Russell J. 
Wood, assistant general manager of Im- 
perial Life of Toronto, declared in ad- 
dressing the A.L.C. Agency Section 
meeting. ; 

Pointing out that a high percentage ot 
policies later surrendered are sold by a 
small percentage of agents, Mr. Wood 
urged that companies adopt a positive 
approach and encourage good selling, 
rather than penalize poor salesmanship. 
He suggested awards, special honor and 
extra remuneration to agents and gen- 
eral agents with proven good records for 
quality business. 

Mr. Wood asserted that if agents are 
penalized for a bad record they should 
be rewarded for a good one. “In our 
company,” he said, “if an agent has a 
persistence percentage above a certain 
standard, he gets an actual addition to 
both volume and premiums towards pro- 
duction credit. If he is below a certain 
percentage, he receives a debit. 

“Companies which have used persist- 
ency bonuses for managers are enthusi- 
astic because the manager takes a much 
more personal interest in the records of 
his individual men, These companies 
have also found that through this bonus, 
managers and agents become convinced 
that top management is really serious 
about improving persistency records.” 

The rate of policies which are allowed 
to lapse, according to Mr. Wood, de- 
creased steadily from 1938 to a figure al- 
most one-half the 1938 figure in 1945. 
From that low point, he said, an increase 
took place in 1946 and again this year, 
with the current rate about half-way 
back to the 1938 figure. 





Boston Actuaries Meet 


The Actuaries Club of Boston meets 
Friday evening with Morton A. Laird 
as chairman. There will be a summary 
of mortality experience, new business, 
etc., of member companies and the joint 
meeting of the Society and Institute at 
Quebec, with a discussion of the pro- 
posed merger. Chalmers L. Weaver 
will speak on “The Role of Probability 
in Sampling Type Specifications for In- 
dustrial Lots.” 


Patterson Calls Agent One 
of Most Successful Men 


Alexander E. Patterson, president of 
Mutual Life told those attending a re- 
gional gathering of National Field Club 
that an agent “is one of the most suc- 
cessful men in this country today.” This 
success, he said, is measured by the im- 
portance of service performed and by 
the effect of life underwriting itself on 
the man who performs the service. 


Mr. Patterson said the services ren- 
dered could be counted in terms of 
homes saved, and children educated, 


businesses preserved despite the death 
of a valuable member, minds re- 
lieved of needless worry, initiative 
and energy freed to further the world’s 


work, carefree old age for millions 
of people, and gifts made through 


life insurance to schools and hospitals. 

“When a man needs bread, his stom- 
ach reminds him to buy it. When his 
shoes wear out, the stones which en- 
ter through the hole in the sole are 
sufficient reminder to head for the re- 
pair shop or the shoe store. If the roof 
leaks, a memo to call the roofer is con- 
stantly before his eyes. But if he gets 
married, if a baby is born, if the cost 
of food and shelter rises, if widows live 
longer, if estate and inheritance taxes in- 
crease—he has no automatic forecast of 
his next 50 years to remind him to buy 
more insurance. 

“The difficulties we have experienced 
in keeping National Service Life in 
force, despite the freely contributed 
services of thousands of agents, are 
proof enough of the absolute need for 
the services of the agent,” he said. 

Life underwriting, he went on, is 
work that is liked, it provides a decent 
living, it is permanent, and it has a fu- 
ture. 


100 Register in D.C. 


About 100 registered for the C.L.U. 
classes at Washington. The instructors 
include George Link, assistant secre- 
tary, Acacia; Charles W. O’Donnell, 
general agent Guardian Life; Joseph A. 
Marr, general agent Penn Mutual; Jo- 
Silverman, general agent Franklin 

ife. 


The executive committee of the In- 
surance Economics Society at its meet- 
ing in Chicago this week voted to con- 
tinue its present program on an ex- 
panded scale. This involves mainly the 
educational work done by E. H. O’Con- 
nor, managing director. 





Actuarial Bodies 


Give Impetus to 
Merger Program 


Joint Convention at 
Quebec Covers Wide 
Range of Topics 


At the joint meeting of Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries at Quebec one whole 
session was devoted to a discussion of 
the question of merging the two or- 
ganizations into 

one body with pos- 

sibly a new name. 

An informal poll 

was taken to gauge 


the general senti- 
ment of all the 
members _ present 


indicating a strong- 
ly favorable senti- 
ment for merger 
following which 
the council of the 
society and the 
board of the insti- 
tute instructed the 
joint committee to 
make further study and report back to 
the two governing bodies. 

Ronald G. Stagg resigned as secre- 
tary of the institute because of his 
added company responsibility now that 
he has become president of Northwest- 
ern National. 

Victor E. 
Northwestern 
replace him. 

The next meeting of the society will 
be at the Commodore Hotel, New York, 
May 13-14, while the next meeting of 
the institute will be at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, April 29-30. 


Bassford, Beatty Preside 





H. R. Bassford 


controller of 
was elected to 


Henningsen, 
Mutual, 


The meetings were presided over by 
President Horace R. Bassford of the 
society, he being vice president and 
chief actuary of Metropolitan Life, and 
President J. Gordon Beatty of the in- 
stitute, be being chief actuary of Can- 
ada Life. It is particularly appropriate 
that Mr. Beatty should be president of 
the institute at this time, since many 
actuaries will be planning to attend 
the English-speaking actuarial congress 
in London next Spring at which Mr. 
Bassford will represent the society and 
Mr. Beatty will represent the institute, 
heading a sizable delegation of men rep- 
resenting the North American continent 
in London. 

The Thursday morning joint session 
opened with an informal discussion of 
the non-technical aspects involved in the 
introduction of new policy forms and 
premium rates to comply with the stand- 
ard nonforfeiture legislation. 

Speakers pointed out the importance 
of properly informing the agency force 
that the increase in rates which will be 
effective in most companies results 
from the lower interest rates currently 
prevailing and the higher expense as- 
sumptions made necessary by the in- 
creasing price level, over which the 
companies have little or no control, 
rather than to the change required by 
such legislation in the methods of de- 
termining nonforfeiture benefits. 

Leslie R. Martin, vice-president and 
actuary of Connecticut Mutual Life, 
outlined the steps taken by his com- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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Consider Revision 
of Accident-Health 
Standard Provisions 


Controversy on Approval 
and Filing Section Before 
N. A. 1. C. Committee 


In the hearing before the accident 
and health committee of the National 
Assn. of .Insurance Commissioners at 
Chicago Tuesday on the proposed revi- 
sion of the standard provisions law, 
there seemed to be comparatively little 


opposition to the revision itself, al- 
though there were suggestions for 
changes in wording in almost every 


section considered. 

There was very serious opposition, 
however, to the section of the proposed 
bill which covers approval and disap- 
proval of forms and filing of rates, 
primarily on the ground that it is not 
in harmony with the corresponding 
provisions in the all-industry accident 
and health regulatory bill which was 
approved by the commissioners last De- 
cember and adopted by the legislatures 
in 12 states. 


Harrington Leads Objectors 


Harrington of Massachusetts par- 
ticularly objected to the section because 
it did not contain the provision of the 
former bill that rates shall be reason- 
able with respect to the coverage af- 
forded, which he said was intended “to 
prohibit burglary in the business.” Sev- 
eral of the department representatives 
contended that it was a weaker provi- 
sion than that in the all-industry bill 
and that to approve it as a possible 
alternative would put the commission- 
ers in a peculiar position. 

Proponents of the measure contended 
that it is necessary to have some pro- 
vision for filing and approval in connec- 
tion with the standard provisions and 
that the inclusion of this section would 
make it possible to use the bill in states 
which so far have not adopted any laws 
for accident-health regulation. That 
statement also was presented as an 
answer to the objections to the caption 
of the bill, “Uniform Sickness and Ac- 
cident Insurance Regulatory Law.” 
Some contended that if it is a revision 
of the standard provisions law, it 
should be so described. 

Another strong objection to the sec- 
tion was that it requires the commis- 
sioner either to approve or disapprove 
forms presented to him, giving him no 
right of modification. 


Discussion Is Sidetracked 


The whole proposition becomes so 
controversial that it was decided to 
drop the discussion of it until the com- 
mittee could consider it in executive 
session and proceed to the consideration 
of the other sections of the bill. 

Knowlton of New Hampshire, chair- 
man of the committee, presided at the 
hearing. The committee had some dif- 
ficulty in securing a quorum at the 
start but most of its members arrived 
later, including Downey, California; 
Goodwin, Connecticut; Butler, Texas; 
Parkinson, Illinois; Stone, Nebraska, 
and Sullivan, Kansas. Several other 
commissioners took an active part in 
the discussions, including Harrington, 
Massachusetts; McCormack, Tennessee, 
and Allyn, Connecticut. Other depart- 
ment representatives also figured promi- 
nently, including Victor Cohen of New 
York and James Ross of Illinois. There 
were about 35 in attendance. The mem- 
bers of the joint committee which 


drafted the proposed measure were but- 
tressed by high officials of both the 
Bureau of Accident & Health Under- 
writers and Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference and other company 
officials. Martin B. Williams _ repre- 
sented Industrial Insurance Conference. 


Payne Explains New Bill 


At the outset Raymond A. Payne, 
Travelers, speaking for the joint com- 
mittee, said its desire was to make the 
measure flexible and usable. He said 
it was based on the life and group law 
and is of the “in substance” type, rather 
than a strict requirement that every- 
thing shall be in the words and in the, 
order prescribed by law. Harold R. 
Gordon, for the conference, added. that 
the suggestions made for modernizing 
the standard provisions had been car- 
ried out and the provisions made flexi- 
ble enough to use with different forms. 
George Goodwin asked whether it pre- 
sents an agreement of the various seg- 
ments of the business. Both Mr. Payne 
and Mr. Gordon said that in principle 
it does, although the actual draft had 
been completed so late that there might 
be things on which some criticisms 
would be offered. 


Section on Form of Policy 


After discussion of the filing and ap- 
proval section had been sidetracked, 
Mr. Payne proceeded with the presenta- 
tion of the section which covers the 
form of policy. It was stated that the 
chief change there was to provide that 
policies shall be printed in the same 
type, not less than 10-point, through- 
out, with no provision for bold face or 
different sizes of type. There seemed 
to be no objection to that change. It 
also provides for family policies, a new 
development since the old law was en- 
acted. There was some criticism of the 
wording of the provision in regard to 
policy exceptions. 

On the standard provisions them- 
selves, questions were raised as to the 
time limit for giving notice of claims, 
and whether the claim provisions were 
really suitable for hospitalization poli- 
cies. 

Consideration of the standard provi- 
sion bill was concluded Tuesday after- 
noon, Substantial agreement was reached 
on all of the proposed new standard 
provisions themselves, although many 
changes in wording were suggested, 
which was not surprising in view of the 
fact that the draft was really a tenta- 
tive one and there had been no oppor- 
tunity to review its provisions prior to 
the committee meeting. The controver- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 


Selection Men Take 


on | New Pilots 


No. Cal. Conference Takes 


up Management Problems 


Recruiting, selection, training, and de- 
veloping and maintaining morale were 
the major factors considered at the 
northern California agency management 
conference held at Berkeley under the 
auspices of the San Francisco General 
Agents & Managers Assn., with more 
than 100 general agents, managers, ex- 
ecutives, supervisors and _ assistants 
present. 

In the first two panels on recruiting, 
selection and training speakers told of 
actual methods uséd in their own agen- 
cies. Some of them did not click, others 
did and are now bringing results, with 
high production records. 

Edward Deickhoff, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, told of his method of per- 
sonally financing new men under his 
own personal supervision and his use 
of aptitude tests as well as educational 
methods. He, and others who followed, 
emphasized that they impress the new- 
comer with the idea that he is entering 
business on his own, but under certain 
favorable circumstances: Mr. Dieckhoff 
will finance for one year. He has a fixed 
talk for prospective agents, based largely 
on his own experience and that of others 
in and out of his agency. He receives 
most of his recruits through the efforts 
of his own agents and some policyhold- 
ers. 

Results in Rural Districts 

J. H. Rowe reviewed the system used 
by Bankers Life, plus some of the 
methods he has found necessary for his 
agency. In response to questions he 
said most of his agents are in rural dis- 
tricts, that he has some part timers— 
that on the whole the experience with 
part-timers is poor. Both speakers on 
recruiting and selection told of the assist- 
ance that can be given by wives of 
prospective agents. Mr. Dieckhoff said 
he makes it of having every agent meet 
and become acquainted with each new 
men; he speaks to the wives, tells them 
of possibilities as well as the other side 
of the picture and reviews his own busi- 
ness experience which prompted him to 
enter life insurance. 

Mr. Rowe has aptitude tests in the 
agency office, together with other edu- 
cational discussions—bringing in men 
from outside San Francisco for that pur- 
pose. The tests are graded in the pres- 
ence of the new agent. 

In reply to another question Mr. 
Dieckhoff said he does not take notes 
from men he finances but he does have 








These are the men who were chosen at Chicago to run the Institute of Home Office 


Underwriters for the next year: 


First row, from the left, R. B. Caplinger, Reserve 


Loan Life, president; N. M. Longworth, United Benefit Life, executive vice-president ; 
W. H. Neely, Southern Farm Bureat Life, vice-president and editor; J. T. Acree, Jr., 
Lincoln Income, secretary-treasurer. Second row, J. B. Ulrey, American United, execu- 
tive committee; R. E. Button, Alliance Life, publicity director; C. M. Young, Farmers 
& Bankers, executive committee. Third row, C. J. Smith, Pan-American, retiring presi- 


dent; J. Q. Taylor, Northwestern National; 
Security Mutual, executive committee. 


J. D. Renn, Peninsular; W. H. Harrison, 


them assign their commissions for }j 
personal protection in the event of they 
leaving. He,said he has had out 
much as $5,000 and has lost very littl 
—most of the advances working out, 

William H. Hardy, home office agen 
manager of West Coast Life, which hag 
nearly $8 million paid production a year 
outlined his company plan as well as hij 
own. He obtains information from thd 
prospect as to his financial requiremen 
works out a budget, develops a list ¢ 
prospective policyholders, sends _ suci 
lists to the company’s field service d 
partment, then sets the new prospectiyy 
agents to studying, using D.L.B. course 
He requires them to discuss their situa 
tion and results with him weekly unti 
they are safely into production and the 
follows up each man, with a record re 
quired weekly and monthly. He ha 
found that financed men are slower ge: 
ting into production than those on ther 
own. The D.L.B. and other courses ar 
provided by the agency free if the agent 
produces $5,000. a month. After thes 
courses are completed and sufficient e. 
perience has been received, the C.LU. 
courses are provided without charge. 

William A. Dunkak, Acacia Mutual 
said that when he started the agency in 
San Francisco in 1943 he had no organ 
ization and that he now has 16 agents— 
all producing. He has a rather rigid ede 
cational requirements — conducting 
classes in his office daily. He also uses 
the D.L.B. intermediate training course, 
rearranged to fit his particular system 
of developing production. He has specid 
assignments for the agents each Mot 
day and his early production system 8 
based upon social security. His principal 
guide in selecting and training men 3 
the realization of his responsibility of 
getting men into production if they 
have families to support. 


Developing New Men 


H. N. Lyon, comparatively new get- 
eral agent of Fidelity Mutual, reported 
on the development of seven men ft 
cruited since he took over. He has de 
veloped a 13-lesson course; two agency 
meetings are held each month; he lends 
assistance in the field without cost t 
the agent for a certain length of time; 
after that the agent must divide the 
commission with the person assisting 
him. Mr. Lyon says his problem is to 
make the new man successful in the 
shortest possible time, make him inde: 
pendent as quickly as possible and to 
maintain a solvent and_ successftl 
agency. Of the new men he has pit 
into the business in the past year, oft 
has paid for $1 million in nine months, 
another $700,000 in eight months, ont 
$500,000 in eight months, one $350,000 
in eight months and another $250,000 m 
eight months. 


Maintaining Morale 


From these strictly production panels 
the conference went into maintaining 
morale. Wilmer M. Hammond, Aetna 
Life, Los Angeles, whose philosophy 
gave the group an obvious lift, was fol- 
lowed by Dr. Robert Burns, president 
of the College of the Pacific, who told, 
by facts and figures, what the westefl 
part of the United States—and the et 
tire Pacific Ocean area—might expett 
in the future. 

F. J. Van Stralen, Massachusetts Mt 
tual, stressed the importance of helping 
producers to “get some fun out of the 
business” while also earning a good i 
come. To build and maintain morale, ht 
said, the manager must start at the 
very beginning in selection and training; 
maintain every-day contact if possible, 
recognize the achievements of the “little 
man” as well as the unusual and top 
producers: keep in touch with the 
agents’ wives when there is good news 
—or the men are out of town—let the 
wife in on her husband’s achievements 
and the manager’s appreciation of his 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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Move Toward Aduarial Merger 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 
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pany to inform their field force of the 
nature and effect of the change being 
made in their policies effective Oct. 15. 
Their program included preparation of 
an explanation folder by the actuarial 
department and a question and answer 
pamphlet by the agency department 
both of which stressed the basic causes 
for the increase in rates. 

Harold A. Grout, vice-president and 
actuary John Hancock, stated their pro- 
gram for education of agents concern- 
ing the change they made effective Sept. 
1, began at their agency meetings held 
in 1946. Subsequently, a home office rep- 
resentative had visited each agency to 
explain further and answer questions 
and in June, 1947, two more meetings 
for field representatives were held. Mr. 
Grout stated their belief that the field 
organization had, as a result of their 
efforts, a good understanding of the 
nature of the change made, including 
the reasons for the increase in premium 
rates. 


Irvine Tells. of Work 


Thomas Irvine of L.I.A.M.A. stated 
they had recognized the need for agents 
to understand the real reasons behind 
the rate increases. As a result they had 
in 1946 included in the Managers Hand- 
book an article “Answering Policyhold- 
er Inquiries about the Guertin Legisla- 
tion.” A special hour on the subject 
was conducted at the two schools in 
agency management held at Chicago last 
July. He pointed out that the over- 
whelming attendance and lively ques- 
tion periods at these sessions were an 
indication of a real interest in and ap- 
preciation for information concerning 
the subject on the part of field men. 


Little Home Life Change 


W. J. Cameron, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Home Life, said that in his 
company there would be some change in 
incidence of cost by policy duration 
but there would be no _ significant 
change in the aggregate net cost. 

In view of the present favorable mor- 
tality, are companies relaxing or liber- 
alizing underwriting standards? If so, 
in what ways? Has such liberalization 
been extended to jumbo cases and 
those with aviation hazards? How can 
the effects of such action be measured or 
predicted ? 

Ross E. Moyer, 2d vice-president of 
John Hancock; Douglas S. Craig, 3rd 
vice-president of Metropolitan, and E. C. 
Henderson, vice-president and actuary 
of Connecticut General, pointed out the 
danger inherent in liberalizing under- 
writing rules on the basis of recent 
favorable mortality experience. This ex- 
perience covers a period of economic 
prosperity and general improvement in 
population mortality. It is difficult to 
ascertain how much of the improvement 
has been a result of the strict under- 
writing standards which were adopted 
following the high mortality of the early 
30s. 

Sloppy underwriting practices, par- 
ticularly with reference to speculation, 
over-insurance and jumbo risks includ- 
ing liberalization of rules requiring spe- 
cial heart studies in such cases, undoubt- 
edly will result in high mortality if 
economic conditions should deteriorate 
rapidly, Particular emphasis was given 
to the point that in underwriting jum- 
bo risks consideration must be given to 
the net income after taxes rather than 
the gross income. 

James E. Hoskins, actuary of Travel- 
ers, pointed out that publication of mor- 
tality statistics regarding aviation 


‘would give the companies an opportu- 


nity to revise their ratings under the 
various classifications. 

_ Are there any serious dangers in 
issuing policies to minors with a pro- 
vision automatically increasing the sum 






insured on attaining age 21, or other 
adult age? 

Earl M. MacRae, director of under- 
writing Occidental Life, felt that there 
was no danger of anti-selection at age 
21 if there is no increase in premium at 
that time and there are no alternatives 
available to the insured. J. Ross Gray, 
Canada Life, gave the results of their 
experience in Great Britain over a 
period of 30 years. Under these policies 
the death benefit to age 21 was return of 
premiums with interest and several op- 
tions are available at age 21. This ex- 
perience prior to the war showed that 
there was a great deal of self selection 
exercised by the insured. During the 
war years the deaths ran more than six 
times normal since no war clause was 
included. 


Juvenile Limits 


On Juvenile policies granting full 
coverage at age 1, are the limits here- 
tofore used for juvenile cases now too 
high? 

Harold F. Gundy, Sun Life, empha- 
sized the fact that so far as very young 
children are concerned very little in- 
formation of underwriting significance 
can be obtained and consequently if a 
company stands ready to issue more 
than a moderate amount on each life 
there is opportunity for a considerable 
amount of anti-selection. 

While every investigation has shown 
favorable mortality on juvenile lives it 
must be remembered that the studies 
cover a period during which there was 
improvement in general population mor- 
tality and economic conditions were fa- 
vorable. 

Is there any great demand for a re- 
turn to the income disability field? Is 


there any recent experience thereon? 
If so, is it favorable, indicating that a 
return is desirable? In underwriting, 
would gross income or “net after taxes” 
be used as a factor? 

John D. Buchanan, London Life, and 
Benjamin T. Holmes, Confederation 
Life, summarized the experience of 
their companies over the past few years. 
Currently about 14% of new issues in- 
clude the income disability benefit which 
is a substantial increase over that issued 
during the war period. Both men stated 
that their experience to date with this 
business has been favorable. On the 
other hand, Mr. Rieder, Mutual Life 
of Canada, which company ceased writ- 
ing this business in 1932, stated that 
there was a considerable deficit at the 





J. G. Beatty V. 


E. Henningsen 


present time on this block of business. 
He pointed out that the final result 
would not be known for many years. 

William H. Kelton, Travelers, felt 
that this is not the time in the economic 
cycle to return to the income disability 
field. He pointed out that since these 
benefit payments are generally non- 
taxable net income after taxes must be 
used in determining the amount to be 
issued. 

Have the higher early renewal com- 
missions or other incentives for per- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 








of raw material resources. 
England. 
some whole nations. 


locate in Pennsylvania. 





Pennsylvania Week 


In the State of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Week is 
being celebrated the week of October 13. 


Pennsylvania is the nation’s leader in fifty important 
industries with a world-wide industrial fame because of 
steel, coal, gas and oil but with highly diversified manu- 
facturing in other lines, notably clothing and foodstuffs. 


Pennsylvania has one-tenth of all the manufacturing, 
employment and payrolls of all the states in the Union. 
Skilled labor is plentiful and the State has an abundance 
It has more farms than all 
Pennsylvania alone is a bigger market than 


The intention of the state-wide promotion of Pennsyl- 
vania Week is to acquaint its citizens with the power 
and strength of a great state and to invite others to 
But an important part of the 
campaign is to encourage Pennsylvanians to make theirs 
better communities to live in. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Presid 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Heyl, Hunter 


Agency SectionTeam 


New Officers of the A. L. C. Agency 
Section are C. H. Heyl, agency vice-presi- 
dent of Bankers Life of Lincoln, chairman, 





Cc. H. HEYL 


and D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president of 
Phoenix Mutual, secretary. 

The outgoing chairman is Dudley Dow- 
ell, vice-president of New York Life. 


Annuity Payments This 
Year Increase 10% 


Annuity payments to American 
families by United States and Canadian 
life insurance companies in the first 
eight months of this year are estimated 
at approximately $150,000,000, an in- 
crease of nearly 10% over a year ago 
and nearly 40% more than five years 
ago, the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ported. This is at an annual rate of 
$225,000,000. 

Total annuity contracts now in force 
with all U.S. life insurance companies, 
including contracts under which pay- 
ments will begin at some future date, 
exceed 3,000,000. This is an increase of 
45% in the past five years. 








Companies Favor New Bond 


Investment executives of companies in 
the New York area have given favorable 
reports on the 244%, 18-year series A 
government bonds for institutional in- 
vestors only. 

Only one or two companies failed to 
buy heavily, and mostly they were ones 
with a small surplus for investment pur- 
poses that did not want to commit their 
funds for a long term. The new issue 
is a non-trading investment. 

For the most part, the issue appealed 
to the larger companies. Among these 
favorable reaction was almost unani- 
mous. Many of these companies, among 
them Metropolitan Life, reported that 
they had invested up to the limits set by 
the government. These limits were set 
at 25% of the increase in the investing 
firm’s assets from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1947. 

The government isn’t pushing the is- 
sue and will probably be happy if sub- 
scriptions reach $750 million. This 
amount is outstanding on a 4-444% issue 
that is being called. The old issue was 
originally set for 1947-52. 





Set Record for Steinman 


The field representatives of Midland 
Mutual rallied to the campaign slogan 
“September for Steinman” by establish- 
ing a new company record for volume 
in a single month. The campaign is an 
expression of appreciation: for 36 years 
with the company. The record breaking 
September business serft the 1947 nine 
month written volume ahead of the like 
period in 1946. Sam E. Smith, Fairmont, 
W. Va., was the company leader for the 
month and Tice & Jeffers agency, Co- 
lumbus, O., was the leading agency. 
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Best Agents Are Artists 


Rohrer Analyzes Difference Between Success 
and Failure in Talk at Mutual Benefit Regional 





The successful life insurance agent is 
an artist while the unsuccessful agent is 
one who has failed to develop those skills 
which make his work gratifying to him- 
self and the pleasure to others to watch, 
said Dr, Perry L. Rohrer, Chicago, con- 
sultant on personnel problems, in ad- 
dressing the dinner session of Mutual 
Benefit Life’s regional convention at 
Highland Park, II. 

A real artist, said Dr. Rohrer, is al- 
ways interesting to watch whereas an 
agent who is a bungler is like a violinist 
playing off-key. 

Giving his analysis of what makes suc- 
cessful agents tick, Dr. Rohrer said that 
they are full of desire to do things for 
other people. He said that the success- 
ful agent develops a long nose for learn- 
ing what needs to be done for people 
and helping them in diverse ways. It 
may be developing business for a pros- 
pect by promoting the right connections. 
It may be digging up a specialist for the 
prospect’s children when they are sick. 
The good life insurance man knows the 
right doctors, lawyers and maybe even 







cessful interview 


requisition. 


or of other origin. 


LIFE 
LOUISVILLE e 


Lhe 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


The Direct Mail Stepping Stone 


One of the important advances made in the technique 
of merchandising life insurance in recent years has been 
the increased and improved use of direct mail in order 
to attract the attention of the prospective buyer. 


More and more field underwriters are harnessing the 
power of this medium which is a veritable stepping stone 
to favorable interviews and sales. 


Commonwealth, like many another progressive com- 
pany, furnishes its field force with a scientifically de- 
signed direct mail service that gets results. Many a suc- 
is a direct result of the favorable 
atmosphere created by the prestige-building direct mail 
material sent by the home office at the underwriter’s 


Every field underwriter today can profitably make 
use of direct mail whether it be his company’s, his own 


Insurance in Force June 30, 1947 — $324,774,928 


COMMONWEALTH 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
MORTON GBOYD, President 


auto dealers. He builds up his client 
in the right people’s eyes. 

Dr. Rohrer stressed the value of sin- 
cerity of purpose as an asset to an agent. 
He said that nothing irritated him more 
than when he was approached by some 

“weasel-minded” agent who wanted to 
get some extra-sharp psychological 
slant that would enable him to outsmart 
his prospect and sell him something. To 
one such inquirer he told of an incident 
in his trip to Italy when a guide, telling 
the story of a broken column in a ruined 
building, explained that the contractor 
had concealed a flaw in the marble by 
filling it in with wax, which later gave 
way and let the building go to pieces. 
Dr. Rohrer explained to the agent that 
the word “sincere” comes from the Latin 
words, “sine” and “cera” meaning liter- 
ally “without wax.” When Dr. Rohrer 
had finished the story the man asked 
him, “How do you learn to be sincere?” 

Some popular psychologists, said Dr. 
Rohrer, have laid so much stress on 
personality improvement that there has 


been a tendency to overlook character. 


































Many people, he said, want to dress up 
their show window beyond the stock of 
merchandise they have. Some agents, 
he said, need to be told that simple sin- 
cerity is a valuable asset to any sales- 
man. Too many people don’t really be- 
lieve anything that they wouldn’t switch 
from for $10, and too many agents are 
just plain shallow, he said. 


Must Come from Within 


The agent is in danger of becoming 
“one of those over-adjusted guys who 
will do and say anything that well help 
sell life insurance” whereas the need is 
to be more of a real person and out of 
this arises a type of artistry. Tryinig to 
teach a person how to be this kind of 
person is like trying to teach a woman 
how to be a good mother, he said. It is 
something that has to come from within, 

Another characteristic of the success- 
ful agent is that he tends to live in an 
atmosphere of success and achievement, 
said Dr. Roher. He becomes contami- 
nated with this. On the other hand, 
those who walk with the lame soon de- 
velop a limp. The moaners and com- 
plainers should be thrown out of an 
agency or they will pull down the others, 
he warned. The successful agent lives 
in a constant attitude of achievement. 
He approaches a client with the un- 
ae assumption that he is going to 

uy. 

Agents, said Dr. Rohrer, need to give 
careful attention to the question, 
“Would you like to live with you?” He 
told of the “assessiograms” developed by 
Dr. J. L. Moreno, widely known psychi- 
atrist, which analyzed the preferences 
of the members of.a group for other 
members. 





“ASSESSIOGRAMS” 


Each person in the group was repre- 
sented by a dot and lines were drawn 
from the one dot to another to indicate 
what persons the others liked to be with. 
The diagrams showed up very quickly 
who were the interesting people to be 
with. Dr. Rohrer explained that there 
was no magic about this or anything 
hereditary, that everyone can have “a lot 
of lines coming toward him” if he will 
only try to be the type of person that 
people like to be with. 

Influencing people is the life agent’s 
artistry, said Dr. Rohrer, and he should 
convince himself that he must learn 
everything he can about people so that 
when he gets up in the morning he can 
go out and apply his artistry and have 
fun doing it. He warned against the 
neurotic attitude. He defined a neurotic 
as a person who begins to over-react to 
small stimuli—little noises, little slights, 
little insults. He told of a woman who 
burst into tears because the milkman 
left her only two bottles of milk but left 
her neighbor three. It was the last 
straw in a series of small incidents which 
the woman had let bother her. The 
normal person lets such trifles roll off 
him and never even notices them. 


An Artist as Story-Teller 


The successful agent is an artist in 
conversation and story-telling, said Dr. 
Rohrer. This does not mean he has to 
carry the conversational ball every min- 
ute. He learns when to talk and when 
to be silent and how to be a good list- 
ener. He is a master at the art of ques- 
tioning and timing. He has wit and 
humor of the inner variety which lets 
him see the funny side of situations. It 
does not mean that he is guffawing all 
the time by any means. He has an ex- 
cellent vocabulary. A great many life 
agents, said Dr. Rohrer, bungle by talk- 
ing too much and mauy need to revive 
the art of questioning. 

Every agent, said Dr. Rohrer, should 
put the responsibility on his client, that 
is, he should not bear the full responsi- 
bility himself, but should put the prob- 
lem in the client’s lap, with recommen- 
dations. 

Another characteristic of the success- 
ful agent is that he uses his head first 
and his heels second. He tries to think 
ahead. He is also free from moodiness 
and does not seek excuses for not work- 












ing, said Dr. Rohrer. The succeggf 
agent really works hard and has m; 
tered the art of running by his head ¢ 
when his feelings go in the wrong dit. 
tion. Even a million dollar produg 
doesn’t feel like jumping in and work 
hard every day, but he can contro} } 
reluctance until his mind gets his fe 
ings in line. 

Successful agents are selling all 
time and in everything they do. Th 
are self-starters and their generators q 
in good order so that their batteries z 
always charged, said Dr. Rohrer. Sp 
people need an occasional shot in 
arm in order to keep going but the gy 
cessful agent is able to keep himg 
steamed up. 


Is a “Checker-Upper” 






















The successful agent is not a yes-m 






















but is a “checker-upper” when som. No 
body makes a statement in conversatigm 25" 
that he does not agree with. He is ug life 1 
ally a man that gains the respect andg = 
tention of any group that he is thro on 
with, ploye 
It is a good idea once in awhile} ate 
look at the abyss that lies between sy pane 
cess and failure, Dr. Rohrer said. } Ay 
told of going back to his home town i. tl 
talking with one of his old friends wag °S ‘ 
had never quite been able to make, ae 
his mind to leave town and go to ¢ ota 
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Life Agents Given 
Greater Leeway in 


Cal. Pension Cases 


LOS ANGELES — The California 
department has changed its interpreta- 
tion of the life insurance analyst law. 
Heretofore it has ruled that no life agent 
could properly make an analysis of a 
pension situation which led to an ulti- 
mate life insurance transaction if the 
employer who desired to have the an- 
alysis made paid the agent a fee. It was 
considered that. such activities were 
functions of life analysts only. 
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Where No Pension Plan Exists 


Now it holds that in cases where no 
insured pension plan exists, a licensed 
life insurance agent, acting in an inde- 





a yes-m 
hen som 
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He is tg pendent capacity and not as an agent, 
ect am may enter into a contract with an em- 
is thra ployer to survey and study the employ- 

hi er’s situation and develop a pension plan 
ava either of the insured or non-insured 
sail Sil type, in consideration of the payment by 





the employer to the agent of a fee, un- 
der these circumstances: 

1. The contract for the services to be 
rendered shall be in writing and shall 
include no undertaking by the employer 
that if the insured plan is adopted, the 
agent involved will write the insurance 
or that any particular insurer will be the 
carrier. No collateral agreement, either 
oral or written, to that effect is to be 
made. 


Restrictions Placed on Agents 


2, The agent may contract to install, 
operate and service any non-insured plan 
that may grow out of his efforts, for a 
fee to be paid by the employer, without 
making any similar contract with re- 
spect to an insured plan. 

3. The agent may not agree to install, 
operate and service an insured plan for 
a fee to be paid by the employer. 

4, The agent may not, on behalf of the 

employer, solicit from and negotiate 
with an insurer a pension policy if he is 
compensated by the employer for such 
CED (§%licitation and negotion. This would 
TICE not, however, prohibit him, after the de- 
VING fg Yelopment of the plan for which he is 
RRIF. compensated by the employer, from 
ORT Writing the policy as an agent in any 
3 OF company which he represents. 
-RTY 5. Under no circustances can any part 
of the compensation paid to the expert 
for his service in making the survey be 
-EN refunded to the employer in case the 
: same expert, in his agent capacity, writes 
the policy. 


Ailler Where There Is Insured Plan 


Where there is an existing insured 
plan, no individual not licensed as a life 
earch analyst may make any survey with re- 
im a spect to an amendment of the existing 
Snot olan or the substitution of another for 

a fee to be paid by the employer. 
ARE The insurer under the existing policy 
ee may, for a fee or without a fee, make 


> town 


new aaa survey to determine amendments or 
a substitutions. Where, concurrently, 
ry O' there is an existing collateral contract 
eine written by another carrier, the first car- 
cull rier can not make an analysis of that 


coverage for a fee, but where no such 
collateral coverage exists, its analysis 
ARE [™ay go beyond the coverage rendered 
ING by its own policy. Ae 
Any insurer may make an analysis of 


ction ‘lee : é : rare 
‘rate fg? Situation in which there is existing 
bout  S°Vetage by other carriers provided no 
” a fee is charged. 


_Where the life agent is acting at all 
times as the agent of his principal, the 
msurance company, he may take com- 
US. §Pensation from the employer for the 
IKE work done and may be compensated by 
the insurer in any manner it sees fit. 





Dissolve Louisville Partnership 


D. W. Hallenberg, co-general agent 
E with W. G. Chapman at Louisville for 

Lincoln National, has assumed full 
charge with the resignation of Mr. 
hapman. Mr. Chapman will enter an- 





Public Relations 
Manual Prepared 


A public relations manual for general 
agents of Manhattan Life has been pre- 7° : ; 
pared by Wendell Buck, advertising di- bies, or anything having news value. 


agents not only the method for handling 
newsworthy material, together with an : : 
outline of what makes news, but also their news releases the manual gives 
the form of a news release. é , 

The manual divides publicity items material; don’t send carbons to an edi- 
into those that should emanate from the tor—mimeograph the release or send an 
home office, and those to be distributed original copy; use glossy type prints 
by the general agents for local circula- when sending photographs—either 5x7 


tion. Among the subjects listed for 
local publication are talks on life insur- 
ance, social security and other subjects, 
high school essay contests with modest 
prizes, qualification for company clubs 
Or conventions, athletic activities, hob- 


general Release Pointers 
To help general agents in preparing 


these mechanical pointers: Double space 


or 8x10 inches and don’t use paper 
clips; back photographs to be mailed 
with stiff cardboard, and give the source 
of the release with the telephone number 
the editor can call for information. 

The manual suggests that all publica- 
tions should be given an equal break on 
the story, except when a publication 
approaches the general agent for a spe- 
cific story, in which case that publica- 
tion may have an exclusive on the story. 
There is also a recommendation that the 
general agents get to know local editors 
personally and that requests from_ed- 
itors for information be acted on 
promptly. 
















other business, as yet unannounced. 





ou Dont Need Years of Selling 


W. L. DUGGER, JR. 


When young Bill Dugger return- 
ed from the South Pacific, pushed 
the horrors of Iwo Jima out of his 
mind, and doffed his Marine Lieu- 
tenant’s uniform he had no selling 
experience whatever. But he wise- 
ly decided to follow the advice of 
his father, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident W. L. Dugger, and became 


Experience Co Bea Franklin Success 





letter-perfect in the sale of our three exclusive Franklin Life contracts, 

His first sale was made on August 27, 1946. Today he stands fourth 
in the entire Franklin organization in paid business for this year, with 
a total of over $600,000 as of September 1. His average sale is approxi- 
mately $7,500. And he specializes almost exclusively in the President’s 
Protective Investment Plan, the Guaranteed Life Annuity, and the 
Lifetime Disability Income Plan. “Why offer what every other sales- 
man has,” says young Bill, “when the Franklin exclusives are so much 


easier to sell?” 


Scores of other Franklin representatives, veterans and beginners, 
feel the same way. That’s why they encounter far less sales resistance 
than the average insurance salesman. And that’s why their average 
cash earnings far exceed those of other life insurance salesmen. i 





CHAS. E, BECKER, PRESIDENT 


INSURANCE 


FRAN KLIN LI COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over $500,000,000 of Insurance In Force. 
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Suggests Applying Financial 
Test to Income After U. S. Tax 


Recommendation that the so-called 
20% table be applied to net income after 
federal income tax was made by William 
H. Harrison, underwriting secretary of 
Security Mutual Life of Binghamton, in 
addressing the meeting of Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters at Chicago. 

With high income tax as a permanent 
fixture, he voiced the belief that the lay 
reviewers should be supplied with a 
schedule of the approximate federal in- 
come tax applicable to fairly narrow 
groupings of incomes in order that they 
may depreciate the income reported by 
the inspection companies using the net 
figure in entering the 20% table. This 
is particularly important inasmuch as 
20% is probably too high a percentage 
of gross income to now use as an indica- 
tion of danger. 

Simple Rule for Lay Underwriter 

Use of the 20% table based upon net 
income will afford a simple rule for the 
lay reviewers to determine which cases 
require individual consideration by the 


more experienced underwriters. This is 
the sole purpose of the 20% rule. 

Financial underwriting, * said, is the 
process of selecting from all of the ap- 
parently acceptable applications; firstly, 
those where the purchaser knows that 
the issuance of the insurance will result 
in a bigger bargain than the insurer can 
afford to grant at its published rates; 
and secondly, those that may become 
distinctly speculative on renewal pre- 
mium dates due to instability of income, 
speculative nature of the proposed in- 
sured’s business, or a period of general 
depression. 

Mr. Harrison warned companies with 
a small retention limit against viewing 
the large application as a problem for 
the reinsurer only. He said an early 
claim for its maximum retention is as 
important to it as an early claim in a 
larger company for the amount of its 
maximum retention. 

The purchasers of large insurances are 
the ones who bear the heaviest strain 
during periods of adversity. The curve 








Northern Life Tower, Seattle 





HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY 


to have your own Agency and at the same time 
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of mortality on large risks follows in re- 
verse the curve of business activity. He 
cautioned against feeling complacent be- 
cause of the report of the joint commit- 
tee on mortality, which covered 20 com- 
panies’ standard issues based on applica- 
tions of $50,000 or more from 1934 to 
1940, exposed to 1941 and which showed 
an over-all mortality of only 90% of the 
mortality experienced on all standard is- 
sues for that period. 


Requirements Tightened Up 


This business was underwritten after 
the attitude of company managements 
had changed with regard to the accept- 
ance of large risks, there had been es- 
tablished the big risk bureau with its 
more stringent EKG and x-ray require- 
ments, medical examiner staffs had been 
revised with an improvement in the qual- 
ity of examination reports, attending 
physicians’ statements were being se- 
cured much more freely and underwrit- 
ers had learned to block more effectively 
the attempts of some agents to play one 
company against another, Also, while 
the earliest issues were in years when 
business activity was at a low level the 
entire period was one of increasing busi- 
ness activity, when a favorable mortality 
on well-selected risks of all sizes is ex- 
pected. This favorable mortality does 
not indicate that equally favorable re- 
sults will be obtained as this business 
ages, for large risks are the exception to 
the rule that “good business stays good.” 
This study does not mean that subse- 
quent issues will produce equally favor- 
able results. To judge the effectiveness 
of the underwriting of large risks a study 
must cover a period of diminishing busi- 
ness activity as well as a period of ex- 
panding business activity. Also this 
study shows that term and part term 
plans produced a mortality of 119% as 
against 85% for permanent plans. He 
pointed out the much reduced term pre- 
miums and the increased premiums on 
investment plans now being announced, 
as compared to pre-CSO days. The old 
rule of thumb that term insurance 
should not be issued unless the applicant 
is financially able to buy permanent in- 
surance, must be strictly adhered to or 
the term plans will henceforth show up 
even worse. 


Suggests EKG Schedule 


Mr. Harrison suggested that the larger 
companies adopt a schedule somewhat 
along the following lines: require an 
EKG and a six foot plate on every case 
involving total concurrent applications 
within six months, of $100,000 or more 
up to age 45; $75,000 at ages 46-50; 
$50,000 at age 51-59, and $25,000 at age 
60 and over. 

Some such change could be made now, 
when the level of new business is high, 
with much less agency resistance than 
if it were promulgated when the level 
of new business is low. 

The speaker said he could not recall a 
case of a second examination developing 
anything not shown in the first examina- 
tion, and he said, possibly arbitrary lim- 
its at which dual examinations are re- 
quired should be raised substantially, in 
conjunction with a change to more fre- 
quent routine requirement of EKG’s and 
x-rays. 


Question Big Risk Underwriting 


There is considerable doubt that large 
risks are being underwritten as well as 
they should be. A year ago, he recalled, 
two reinsurers suggested that there was 
evidence that underwriters generally 
were beginning to make the mistakes of 
the 1920’s in the underwriting of big 
risks. This opinion was also voiced, not 
by a reinsurer, at a recent gathering of 
actuaries. “Despite these warnings a 
leading reinsurer has just announced 
that they will consider reinsurance a 
part of a line as large as $1 million, their 
former limit having been $750,000. Pos- 
sibly some increase is warranted by the 
reduced purchasing power of the dollar 
and undoubtedly such lines will be se- 
lected even more stringently than lines 
of $750,000 have been heretofore. One 
may wonder, however, whether boom 
psychology may be a factor.” 


Honor Burton on 
Life & Casualty's 
0th Anniversary 


NASHVILLE—Leaders in business, 
industry, education and religion at Nash. 
ville will unite Oct. 
23 to honor A. M. 
Burton, founder 
and still president 
of Life & Casualty, 
on the 50th anni- 
versary of its 
founding. Especial- 
ly active in the 
Church of Christ, 
he is largely re- 
sponsible for the 
establishment and 
growth of David 
Lipscomb College 
and has been a lib- 
eral contributor to 
other educational and charitable insti. 
tutions here. Last year the Nashville 
city council presented Mr. Burton a 
framed resolution in appreciation of his 
outstanding endeavors in behalf of civic, 
educational and religious enterprise. A 
golden anniversary dinner will be given, 


A. M. Burton 





Fenker to Mississippi 


Richard Fenker, who has been one 
of the acturaies in the Tennessee de 
partment for the past several months, 
has now taken a similar position in the 
Mississippi department. Prior to going 
into state work, Mr. Fenker for a time 
did some special actuarial studies for 
American Life Convention. Prior to 
the war he was with National Life 
Accident. 

Mr. Fenker had been sharing the ac- 
tuarial work in Tennessee with James 
Maine. Now Mr. Maine will be in com- 
plete charge there. 
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LEGAL ATTITUDE 


Life Called Major 
Factor In Estate 
Planning Program 


NEW YORK—Expectancy of death 
should not be a major factor in estate 
planning said Albert Hirst, counsel New 
York State Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers, at the annual forum here of the 
Solomon Huber agency of Mutual Bene- 
fit Life. 

An estate plan should show interest in 
the client’s life as well as in what will 
happen after he dies. The aim should be 
to maintain his estate while the client is 
living; to preserve substantial income 
producing items of the estate for his 
family, if that is possible; to provide for 
his widow and minor children; and to 
give what is left to his adult children 
or to charity. 








Business Factor 


The client’s business is usually the 
most important factor and should be 
considered carefully. There is a dis- 
tinction between businesses. In one type 
the profits are primarily individual earn- 
ings, and in the other capital is a sub- 
stantial income producing factor. In 
the first case, the money the business 
earns results from the individual efforts 
of the men who run it. Here, he said, 
the surviving business man does not 
want the widow to be his partner; it is 
here that a stock purchase or partnership 
insurance agreement should be made. 
The business, though it may look im- 
posing, is nothing more than a tool shed 
and its earnings are nothing but the 
wages earned by the skilled craftsmen, 
such as doctors or lawyers in a partner- 
ship. 

In the case of a more substantial busi- 
ness where many people were employed 
and a substantial capital investment is 
made, he said, it is a fallacy to consider 
it a tool shed. In the past the business 
would have been liquidated and _ the 
money invested at a yield of 6% or bet- 
ter. Today, with low interest rates, the 
high income producing business invest- 
ment must be preserved for the family 
and to do this frequently the business 
setup must be revised. Partnerships usu- 
ally have to be incorporated, while cor- 
porate structures usually have to be 
revised. 


Gift Problem 


Turning to the question of making 
gifts, Mr. Hirst said that it must always 
be remembered that the client and his 
wife are one only so long as they live 
together and the giver can’t get back 
his gift after separation or divorce. For 
example, a man has majority control of 
a corporation and splits his holdings 
between himself and his wife. Later the 
wife turns into a very hostile minority 
stockholder and it becomes apparent 
immediately that a gift means a final dis- 
position. He also urged caution in mak- 
ing gifts to children “simply for the pur- 
pose of saving taxes. Often instead of 
providing benefies for the children, they 
are hurt, for large gifts to young peo- 
ple may destroy their happiness. 
_ The human factor in a man’s estate 
is far more important than the dollar 
and cents angle. In certain cases it 
may be better for the wife and children 
to get no property during the husband’s 
life even though it may mean a substan- 
tially larger estate tax. There are plenty 
of things one can do with money that are 
wore than paying taxes to our own 
American government, he declared. 


Wills and Trusts 


Discussing wills and the problem of 
testamentary trusts, he warned of the 
effect of the tax saving device. Many 
- times a testamentary trust will last for 
25 or even 50 years and few people have 
the foresight to prepare for eventualities 
50 years in the future. Only 25 years 
ago, conservative people were sacrificing 
a part of the prevalent high interest rate 
and taking guaranteed mortgage bonds 


yielding only 544%. This is one of the 
defects" of tying up an estate for a long 
period of time. 

The sale of life insurance is merely 
incidental to the estate planning work 
of a lawyer, but Mr. Herst said his of- 
fice sold more than $1 million of life 
insurance last year in connection with 
estate planning. Most of the clients he 
received were brought to him by agents. 

In estate planning Mr. Hirst tries to 
look forward to life rather than death; 
to organize the’ client’s business so 
that it may easily function while he is 
living and after he has survived his 
partner; to maintain the estate so that 
he will not make gifts of property he 


may need while he is still alive; to dis- 
courage testamentary trusts for the 
wife’s life for the same reason; and to 
help him make his children happy and 
useful citizens rather than shower them 
with riches. Life insurance is suggested 
as a means to fortify his plans so that 
if other and often unnecessarily risky 
ventures fail, there will be for him and 
his family group a safe haven of finan- 
cial refuge. 


Name U.S. Chamber Group 


Reinhard A. Hohaus, actuary of Met- 
ropolitan Life, A. & H. Committee, 1s 
the new chairman of the health and acci- 


dent committee of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Other members are: Henry 
S. Beers, Aetna Life; Rollin’ M. Clark, 
Continental Casualty; Dr. C. C. Criss, 
Mutual Benefit H. & A. Association, 
Omaha; J. Dewey Dorsett, Assn. of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Companies; Byron K. 
Elliott, John Hancock Mutual Life; J. 
F. Follmann, Bureau of Accident & 
Health Underwriters; Harold R. Gor- 
don, Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference; Philip S. Haring, Employ- 
ers Liability; Henry D. Locke, Liberty 
Mutual; John N. Miller, Monarch Life; 
J. Henry Smith, Equitable Society; R. J. 
Wetterlund, Washington National. 
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Ohio Natl. Names 
Aspegren at Chicago 


Oliver R. Aspegren, II, assistant di- 
rector of agencies for Commonwealth 
Life, has been designated general agent 
for Ohio National at Chicago. He will 


THE MAN 
YOU FORGOT 


Morreace ure insurance on your client gives 
his family as good a break as the firm that holds 
his mortgage It takes care of everybody. 

Or does it? What about your client, himself? Did 
you forget him? 

No one forgets to mail his mortgage bill when 
he’s disabled. No one 1n his family forgets to show 
up for meals. No one forgets to send the doctor 
bills. The only one who forgets to show ts the 
man with his regular income check. 





oO. R. 


ASPEGREN 


head the agency at One North La Salle 
street which has been without a general 
agent since the death of Henry Royer. 
George Severance, associate general 
agent, has been directing the office in’ 
the interim. 

Mr. Aspegren a native of Evanston, 
Ill., attended Northwestern University 
and graduated from the University of 
Chicago. In 1935 he joined the Chicago 
agency of Northwestern National, then 
managed by his father, O. R. Aspe- 
gren. He became assistant manager and 
was with that agency until 1941 when 
he was appointed general agent for Gen- 
eral American Life at Chicago. 

In 1942 he entered the navy and was 
released in 1946 as a lieutenant com- 
mander. A year ago he joined Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. Aspegren became a C.L.U. in 
1938 and also holds the C.L.U. designa- 
tion in agency management. He com- 
pleted the L.I.A.M.A. course in 1940 
and again in 1947. His father, a veteran 
of 30 years in the business at Chicago, 
will go with the agency. 


Kahler, Huehl 
Vice-presidents 


A. H. Kahler, 2nd vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of Indianap- 
olis Life, has been elected vice-president 
succeeding the late A. L. Portteus. He 
will continue to be superintendent of 
agents. 

Mr. Kahler joined Indianapolis Life in 
1911 as an agent, later became a super- 
visor and then general agent at Peoria 
where he developed the largest agency 
of his company. He was elected a di- 
rector in 1934 and was called to the 
home office the next year. 

Walter H. Huehl has been advanced 
from actuary to vice-president and actu- 
ary. He graduated at University of 
Michigan and was actuary for the Indi- 
ana department before joining Indianap- 
olis Life in 1927. He is a fellow of 
American Institute of Actuaries. 

Paul E. Fisher, treasurer, has been 
elected a director. He has been with 
Indianapolis Life since 1927 and served 
two terms as chairman of the A.L.C. 
Financial Section. 

Also elected as a new director is Al- 
mus G. Ruddell, president of Central 
Rubber & Supply Co. 


Start Pacific Mutual Contest 

Pacific Mutual’s annual inter-agency 
contest opened Sept. 22 and will run 
until Nov. 1. , 


That's why we remembered to put a Lifetme monthly 
income benefit for Accident and Sickness in our 
Mortgage Protection plan. 

This pays the bills when he's disabled for the man 


who pays them when he's well. 
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Seek Compromise 
on Zone 4 Call 


While no decision was reached at the 
joint meeting of Zone 4 commissioners 
and the N.A.I.C. accident and _ health 
committee at Chicago Wednesday on the 
zone 4 proposal that A. & H. companies 
be required to report experience by pol- 
icy forms, there seemed to be a good 
prospect of reaching an agreement, pos- 
sibly through referring the matter toa 
sub-committee to work out the details, 

The industry proposal, which is ex- 
pected to form the basis for whatever 
action is taken, is that the companies set 
up this data at the home offices subject 
to call by a commissioner on a specific 
case, but that it not be required except 
under those conditions. 

Aside from the labor and expense in- 
volved in preparing such reports for the 
various states, the companies are dis- 
inclined to have the experience on all 
their forms made public,. for competitive 
reasons. It is felt that the experience 
on a class usually should give a com- 
missioner a line on the general trend 
and if information on some special form 
is desired, it would be available under 
this plan, 


Aim at Low Loss Ratio Forms 


The commissioners, of course, are 
aiming at those forms which produce 
especially low loss ratios and feel that 
they cannot clamp down on a company 
specializing on a limited policy of that 
type and ignore the fact that another 
company whose general showing is en- 
tirely satisfactory may also be writing 
such a form. 

The companies pointed out that week- 
ly and monthly premium business must 
be regarded as in a separate category 
‘because of the high collection cost and 
that aviation accident also must be 
given especial consideratien. It may 
show a low loss ratio for a time but 
the catastrophe hazard always is pres- 
ent. 

At the Zone 4 meeting Tuesday it was 
agreed to eliminate obsolete forms from 
the reporting requirement. The com- 
panies pointed out also that a line ex- 
perience could not be shown for new 
forms in the early days and asked 
that the requirement be not too strictly 
enforced as to them in the first three 
years. 

There was some discussion as_ to 
whether the all-industry A. & H. bill 
gives any control over rates. Some com- 
missioners take the position that it does 
but the industry will strongly oppose 
any such interpretation. 


Wisconsin Life Increases Space 


Wisconsin Life of Madison, Wis., has 
increased its office space by the addition 
of several rooms in an adjoining build- 
ing. 


Phil Has a New 
Packard Convertible! 


Phil, of course, is one of our best field men. 
Otherwise, he would not be buying cars 


costing over $3,000.00. However, when he 


drove up to the home office recently in his 


new “‘streamliner,”’ it reminded us that men 
who sell Standard Life policies find that 


they sell like hot cakes. 


- Harry VU. Wade 


Standand Life 
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N. .1.C. Valuation 
Committee Meets 


The N.A.I.C. committee on standard 
nonforfeiture and valuation laws met 
Tuesday afternoon at Chicago under 
the direction of its chairman, Russell O. 
Hooker, Connecticut department actu- 


ry. 
The meeting of the life insurance 
committee of N.A.I.C., which had been 
scheduled for Tuesday morning, was 
postponed until Thursday morning by 
the chairman, Commissioner Allyn of 
Connecticut, because of conflict with 
the A. & H. committee meeting. 
Agenda of the nonforfeiture and valu- 
ation laws committee was as follows: 


1. In view of the appearance of vari- 
ous types of irregularly decreasing term 
riders and supplementary policy provi- 
sions, should this committee make any 
recommendation as to what constitutes 
“decreasing term insurance _ benefits 
provided by a rider or a supplemental 
policy provision to which, if issued as 
a separate policy, this act would not 
apply” (section 6, paragraph (4d) of 
standard nonforfeiture law)? 

9. With regard to the nonforfeiture 
values required at fractional durations 
in the first policy years, does the recom- 
mendation in point No. 2 of our report 
of Oct. 21-22, 1946, adequately cover the 
situation? 

8. Should a wording such as “any 
policy continued under any paid-up non- 
forfeiture benefit may be surrendered 
at any time for the full reserve accord- 
ing to the mortality table and interest 
rate specified in the policy” be accepted 
as complying substantially with the 
second sentence of section 3 of the 
standard nonforfeiture law? 

4. What recommendations, if any, 
should this committee make with regard 
to problems arising as to the effective 
date of the standard nonforfeiture law, 
such as the following: i 

(a) May policies be dated back prior 
to the operative date of the standard 
legislation? 

(b) May policies at old rates be issued 
after the operative date? 

(c) May C. O. D. policies issued prior 
to the operative date be delivered after 
such date? ; 

(d) How about original age conver- 
sion where conversion is made after 
Jan. 1, 1948: (1) where policy provided 
for such conversions; (2) where policy 
did not provide for such conversions? 

5. A company has submitted for filing 
a policy form which contains a table of 
nonforfeiture values expressed on the 
basis of $1,000 of insurance, but which 
shows the nonforfeiture factor on the 
basis of $1 of insurance. Under “basis 
of computation” the company uses the 
following expression: “The cash or loan 
value shall be the excess of (a) net 
single premium for future benefits pro- 
vided by this policy over (b) net single 
premium for an annuity payable at the 
beginning of each policy year during the 
remainder of the premium-paying 
period, each payment of which shall be 
the product of the face amount of this 
policy and the wnonforfeiture factor 
stated in the table of nonforfeiture 
values for such policy year.” 

The question is raised whether the 
nonforfeiture factor stated in the policy 
should be expressed on the same unit 
basis as the nonforfeiture values shown 
in the table. 

6. Should such expressions as “New 
Jersey Standard Method of Valuation” 
and “Illinois Standard Method of Valua- 
tion” be used in policy forms after the 
effective date of the standard nonfor- 
feiture valuation laws? 

7. The question has been raised as to 
the proper method of computing the re- 
serve by the commissioners’ reserve 
valuation method for retirement income 
policies on which the death benefit is 
the face amount or the cash value, 
whichever is greater. 


Bugas Says Union Leaders | 
Out of Step with Members 


John S. Bugas, vice-president and di- 
rector of industrial relations at Ford 
Motor Co., in addressing an American 
Management Assn. conference on per- 
sonnel at New York, charged that union 
leaders have not accurately spoken for 
the vast majority of their members 
and he recommended that machinery be 
set up with the unions for learning what 
the rank and file really think and really 
want. 

In this connection the speaker cited 
the fact that labor leaders recommended 
that the workers accept the pension 
plan which Ford was prepared to make 
available, but the Ford employes de- 
cisively voted this down. 


Fidelity Mutual 
Has New Va. Setup 


Davenport Insurance Corp. of Rich- 
mond has been appointed general agent 
for Fidelity Mutual. Arthur Dicken 
Thomas has been named manager of the 
life department. The firm has long been 
a prominent general insurance agency 
and in recent years has placed in- 
creasing emphasis on its life department. 

Fidelity Mutual has been represented 
in the state for 65 years by D. R. Midy- 


ett, whose wide contacts and friendships 
have made the name of the company 
and his own almost synonymous. 

Mr. Thomas started in life insurance 
in 1931 with Massachusetts Mutual. 
After serving in the navy as lieutenant 
commander, he returned to Massa- 
chusetts Mutual as special agent. 


Pension Plans Still on Griddle 
While the Ford pension plan will not 
be instituted at present, the union 
asked for meetings with General Motors 
on a pension program, and similar re- 
quests are being made in other situa- 


What's Wrong 


tions. It has been pointed out that 
the Ford votes fcr an immediate increase 
in pay—and against the pension plan— 
were votes against the high cost of 
living. 


Maduro in Connecticut 

Denis Maduro, prominent New York 
City attorney and expert on estate 
planning, etc., spent a day at Hartford 
with members of the Life Underwriters 
Leaders Round Table of Connecticut. 
That evening he addressed a meeting 
of Connecticut Life Insurance & Trust 
Council. 


With This Statement? 





“If I see enough people 
I will make sales.” 


“If I see enough people 
who know me and my service, 





I will make more sales.” 


Well, there’s nothing wrong with the statement exactly 
— it just doesn’t go far enough. Connecticut Mutual agents, 
on the other hand, like to enlarge the statement — complete 
it, you might say — so that it reads: 


One important way in which the Connecticut Mutual 
helps its agents increase their prestige and acquaintanceship 


eR FROLIC 


is to make available to them a complete personal advertising 


service. During the past year, for example, Connecticut 
Mutual agents used: 


247,933 Direct Mail letters 
450,000 copies of ConMuTopics, Jr., (a small newspaper con- 


taining the agent’s picture and imprint.) 


180,000 Prestige Builders (a series of mailing pieces awarded 
those who attain membership in the Dependables.) 
95,000 Wall calendars 
Plus many thousand booklets, pamphlets, blotters, etc. de- 
signed to assist the agent in every phase of the selling 


job. 


The wide array of “advertising assistants” at his disposal 
makes it possible for the Connecticut Mutual agent to plan 
his own program of personal advertising. The result, more 
and better interviews, and more sales. 


J 


STle CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
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Public Confidence 
Justified, Lincoln 
Tells Texans 


DALLAS—The way to keep govern- 
ment out of private business is to dem- 
onstrate that business can do the job 
better than it can be done by the gov- 
ernment, Leroy A. Lincoln, president 
of Metropolitan Life, told a luncheon 
meeting of Dallas Assn. of Life Under- 
writers, executives of Dallas insurance 
companies, and representatives of Dallas 


Chamber of Commerce and Clearing 
House Assn. of Dallas. 
Recalls Depression Test 

Life insurance companies demon- 


strated their ability to do the job dur- 
ing the years of depression which fol- 
lowed the debacle of 1929, Mr. Lincoln 
said. Despite the shrinkage of one- 
third in employment, and of fully one- 
half in such other important economic 
barometers as industrial activity, na- 
tional income, and retail trade, those 
years demonstrated beyond question 
that the peoples’ confidence in the rock- 
bottom soundness of life insurance was 
fully justified. 

“During the five-year period of low 


employment and low incomes and of 
heavy borrowing by policyholders, in- 
surance companies paid to them, and 
to their beneficiaries, the stupendous 
total of practically $15 billion,” he said. 

In a period of apprehension engen- 
dered by bankruptcies in almost every 
segment of the economy, the confidence 
of the people in the institution of life 
insurance was never shaken. “That con- 
fidence,” he said, “was fully justified by 
the magnificent record during those try- 
ing years, which record will bear com- 
parison with the record of any line of 
business, whether under the aegis of 
government or otherwise.” 

The people’s confidence was further 
justified from the viewpoint of financial 
stability, Mr. Lincoln said. He then 
pointed out that the simplest measures 
of stability—the failure experience of 
life insurance companies, and the ex- 
tent to which they asked the RFC for 
aid—both showed the soundness of life 
insurance. 

“The basic soundness of the institu- 
tion, its freedom from unethical and un- 
fair business practices, and its whole- 
some competitive spirit, make the life 
insurance companies an outstanding ex- 
ample of the success of private enter- 
prise conducted in the public interest,” 
Mr. Lincoln stated. 

“The future offers no bed of roses,” 
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FOR PERSONAL PRODUCERS ONLY 
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ducer who is interested in becoming a 
General Agent and if you are capable of 


broadening your efforts communicate with 


Our General Agency contract includes 


life, accident and health, and hospitaliza- 


Even your second year renewal under 


our combination plan should be a substan- 


We teach you how to recruit, train, and 


supervise agents. Correspondence confi- 
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he said. ‘Decreased interest earnings 
and increased expenses of operation pre- 
sent problems that are a challenge to 
our foresight and ingenuity.” New 
avenues of investment must be found, 
and new methods and procedures de- 
vised to offset the increased cost of do- 
ing business. 

“This,” he concluded, “must be a 
business beyond reproach which earns 
and retains the trust and respect of the 
entire public.” 


Clyde Ferguson Gets Out 
Direct Mail Research Study 


A report on the ideas and experience 
of the 80 member companies of Life Ad- 
vertisers Assn. on 
direct mail has 
been released to 
L.A.A. members. 

This was com- 
piled and edited by 
Clyde W. Fergu- 
son, manager sales 
promotion of Union 
Central Life. It is 
the eleventh re- 
search report on 
current life insur- 
ance trends to be 
prepared by L.A.A., 
the previous ones c 
being: Recruiting, 
publications to agents, wall calendars, 
premium and receipt enclosures, news- 
paper, magazine and radio advertising, 
annual statements, promoting use of ad- 
vertising material, greeting cards, pub- 
lic relations, printing and reproduction 
processes. : 





. W. Ferguson 


Parkinson Risks Botier Tax 
Treatment for Insured Public 


More generous tax treatment for 
citizens who provide their own social 
security was advanced by Thomas I. 
Parkinson, president of Equitable So- 
ciety, at an educational conference of 
Equitable agents at Montreal. He 
pointed out that social legislation in 
the United States has put the emphasis 
on the industrial worker and his secur- 
ity as distinguished from other work- 
ers and the rest of the population. 

“In view of the fact that most of our 
citizens are left to provide their own 
social security, their own retirement 
pensions and their own life insurance, 
the government should adopt a policy 
of more generous encouragement to 
those who do provide for themselves 
and their dependents,” he said. 

Mr. Parkinson specifically advocated 
a change in the U. S. income tax laws 
which would allow the taxpayer (1) a 
deduction from his income of premiums 
paid by him for life insurance, not ex- 
ceeding one-tenth of his total income; 
(2) a deduction for medical, surgical 
and hospital payments not reimbursed 
to him by insurance up to $3,000 for a 
married taxpayer and $1,500 for a sin- 
gle taxpayer and (3) an exemption 
from the estate tax of $50,000 of life 
insurance. He explained that a $40,000 
exemption formerly was allowed but 
because of the decreased purchasing 
value of the dollar the exemption should 
be restored at the higher amount. 

He also criticized the fiscal policies of 
the federal government which have re- 
sulted in unduly low interest rates as 
being “penny wise and pound foolish,” 
and a detriment particularly to life in- 
surance policyholders, who are paying 
more for their insurance because of the 
low yields on life insurance investments. 
The maintenance of these low interest 
rates, Mr. Parkinson charged, was pos- 
sible only because of the deliberate pol- 
icies of the Treasury and the federal 
reserve board, which increase the sup- 
ply of money by expansion of bank de- 
posits, principally due to the volume of 
government bonds now held by the 
banks. He said the federal board now 


has the power to stop this increase in 
the money supply which has continued 
despite the end of the war and war 
financing. 


Columbian Nat'l 
Changes Due Dec. 1 


The western regional meeting of the 
Star Producers Club of Columbian Na. 
tional Life was held at Colorado 
Springs, with 75 attending. 

Emphasis was focused on recruiting 
and training. Actuary E. J. Moorhead 
of L.I.A.M.A. discussed the recruiting 
problem, while General Agent L. B, 
Rymph explained the collegiate mar- 
keting courses, and Director of Train- 
ing R. E, Little presented the company’s 
three-year career underwriting course, 

New developments in group and A, & 
H. underwriting were announced by 
the respective home office representa- 
tives, J. A. Redel and J. L. Hughes, 

President Julian D. Anthony an. 
nounced that new rates and_ policies 
would become effective Dec. 1, a 4.8% 
interest rate on loans made on new con- 
tracts, non-deduction of the balance of 
annual premiums on death claims on 


new contracts, and full death benefit on ¢ 


juvenile policies after age 0, (except in 
those states where limited by law). 


Federal Old Line 


Wins License Case 


OLYMPIA—Federal Old Line Lifg 
won a decision in superior court heré 
restraining Commissioner Sullivan of 
Washington from revoking its licensé 
Whether Mr. Sullivan will appeal is not 
known. He contended that Federal Old 
Line was afflicted with a deficit but the 
company argued that by treating policy 
holder contingent liability as an asset, 
it has a surplus 


Hamilton Month Sales 
Set Federal Life Peak 


The agency force of Federal Life 
traditionally dedicates the production 
during September 
each year to honor 
Col. Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, chair- 
man and founder. 

During Septem- 
ber of 1947. sales 
exceeded $2 million 
of new life  busi- 
ness, _ establishing 
a record for any 
one month in his- 
tory. In addition 
an exceptionally 
large volume of A. 
& H. business was 
produced. 

Col. Hamilton’s 83rd birthday was 
celebrated by a luncheon attended by 
many of his business associates. For 48 
years he has been at the head of Fed- 
eral Life, having founded the company 
in 1899 and in addition he has been 
active in various insurance associations 
and conventions. 

The next convention for the foremost 
producers will be held the first week of 
May, at the Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 


67 Canadians Get C.L.U. 
TORONTO-—Sixty-seven Canadians 
have won the C.L.U. designation. 








I. M. Hamilton 
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LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





Expect 400 at 
Prudential Agents’ 
Conference Nov. 19 


Prudential will hold its annual agents’ 
business conference in Houston Nov. 
19-21. About 400 managers, assistant 
managers and agents from ordinary of- 
fices are expected to attend. President 
Carroll M .Shanks will be among the 
speakers. Company officials wanted to 
hold the conference in the southwest, 
and Houston was selected. Prudential 
reentered the state in 1946 with five 
agencies, which in their first full year of 
production wrote over $12 million. 





Great Southern 
Club Rallies in Tex. 


Approximately 250 Great Southern 
Life representatives and their wives and 


company Officials 
assembled in Ft. 
Worth this week 
for the annual 
meeting of the 
Great Southern 
Club. 

L. S. ~Adams, 


president of Great 
Southern, was host 
at a reception the 
first evening hon- 
oring club officers. 
Cecil W. Murray, 
Huntsville, a mem- 
ber of the Million 





L. S. Adams 


Dollar Round Ta- | 


ble, is presideit, and Sam Page of Ama- 
rillo is vice-president. 
Lake Charles, La., is the leader of past 





D. L. Myrick of | 


presidents. He has a paid volume of | 
$2,008,553. | 
The business -sessions featured sev- 


eral of the company’s outstanding pro- 
ducers. 

On the final day the group will go to 
Dallas to take in the Texas state fair 
and the Oklahoma-Texas football game. 
In the evening they will attend the 
theatre. 


Following the meeting, 38 members | 


who produced $400,000 or more will take | 


a trip to the Grand Canyon, accom- 
panied by several home office men. 





Security of Neb. Agents 
Gather at Home Office 


LINCOLN, N EB.— Seventy-five 
agents of Security Mutual Life of this 
city were in convention here, attending 
from eight states. The first day was 
devoted to registration and a tour of the 
company’s new quarters. E. A. Frerichs 
presided and T. A. Sick extended the 
president’s greetings. 

New offices of the company’s Leaders 
Club are: President, Willard Parks, 
Hastings; vice-president, T. S. Rogers, 
Mountain View, Okla., and secretary, 
Tom Smeester, Lincoln. 

There was a discussion on change in 
company operations and policy forms 
based upon the change in mortality rates 
adopted. This was led by M. A. Hyde 
and D. I. Parker. The annual banquet 
and dance followed. President Sick 
presided. H. M. Doty made awards to 
Winners in a production contest. E. A. 





Frerichs gave special recognition to new | 


officers. 


A special program was arranged for 


the wives with Mrs. Sick as hostess. 


The agents attended the Minnesota- | 


Nebraska football game. 


N. W. Mutual Idaho Rally 


Northwestern Mutual Life is holding | 
a regional meeting at Sun Valley, Ida., | 


Oct. 


19-21. 


speakers, Jack Hoffman of Seattle will 


In addition to home office | 


| 


discuss estate analysis and taxation, and 
Ken Reed of Portland will speak on 
community property laws and their re- 
lationship to life insurance. The home 
office representation will include Grant 
L. Hill, director of agencies; P. K. 
Robinson, vice-president; Dr. G. T. 
Tegtmeyer, assistant medical director; 
Laflin C. Jones, assistant director of 


agencies, and Howard Cundy. 


Joint Rally at Portland 


A joint meeting of the Seattle and 


Portland agencies of Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life will be held at Portland, Ore., 
Oct. 21. Chester O. Fischer, vice-presi- 
dent, will discuss the progress of the 
company this current year and give sug- 
gestions based on his long and success- 
ful insurance career. Philip Englehart, 
Portland general agent, and Arthur H. 
Challiss, general agent at Seattle, will 
preside. 

Seneca M. Gamble, advertising man- 
ager, will discuss advertising and sales 
promotion. Robert J. Ardison, agency 
assistant, will talk on the personal se- 
curity plan, and Thomas D. Cudmore, 
Pacific Coast regional supervisor, on 
latest developments in group insurance. 











Strength! 


While the financial strength of a company is meas- 


About 75 qualifiers from the coast, 
Texas, Georgia and the middle west, at- 
tended the State Mutual Life educational 
seminar at French Lick, Ind., Monday 
and Tuesday. Vice-president R. H. 
Denny conducted the meeting. Another 
regional for easterners will be held at 
Rye, N. Y., Oct. 27-28. 


Alliance Life Fla. Plans 


Alliance Life of Chicago will hold its 
annual agency convention starting Jan. 
1 at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. President M. 
A. Kern will attend. 





ured by its ratio of assets to liabilities, its real strength 
lies in its personnel — both in the field and home 


office. 


No one can question the financial strength of the 
Bankers National Life with its $109 of Assets for 
every $100 of Liabilities. And when you compare 
the strength of our personnel you will find the field 
force as strong—both in production and morale — as 
any in the business. Home Office personnel is strong, 
too, in leadership, vision, cooperation and friendly 
interest, especially in helping solve the field men’s 
problems. 
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Mutual Benefit Life Men Gather 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 





lege and as a consequence still had only 
a menial job, which he hated. In this 
connection Dr. Rohrer recalled a favor- 
ite parable of the psychiatrist Sigmund 
Freud. A sailor, sole survivor of a ship- 
wreck, was washed up on an island in- 
habited by savages. 

They immediately made him king, ex- 
plaining that that was the day each year 
when they chose as a new ruler the first 
man they came across. Uneasily asking 
what became of the old king, he was 
told that he was marooned on a barren 
isle and left to starve to death. The new 
king immediately got busy having rafts 
built to transport soil to make this bar- 
ren island a fertile garden spot so that 
at the end of the year when he was ex- 
iled he had no economic worries. The 
lesson which Freud drew from this story 
was that “We are kings for a day.” 

H. B. Palmer, superintendent of agen- 
cies, was toastmaster at the dinner. Dr. 
Rohrer was introduced by his old 
friend Paul W. Cook, general agent in 
Chicago, who presided at the day’s ses- 
sions. 

I. T. Goldie of the Parsons agency, 
Chicago, described his system for using 
the company’s disability coverage for 
interesting a prospect sufficiently to 
grant an appointment. He uses this 
plan with new prospects, people he has 
never met. He sends out a mailing piece 
and then follows it up with a phone call 
saying he is calling with reference to 
the brochure and that if the prospect 
can qualify. for this unusual disability 
plan he will be glad to talk with him. 
If the prospect wants him to come right 
over or even the same day Mr. Goldie 
never assents but sets the appointment 
for a day or two ahead in order to make 
a better impression on the prospect. 
This plan puts the agent in front of 
the prospect under the most favorable 
conditions, Mr. Goldie said. Even 
though the man can’t qualify for disabil- 
ity he can often be sold life insurance 
alone although he probably would never 
have granted the appointment if he 
had been approached solely on the 
basis of life insurance. The plan per- 
mits the agent to qualify the prospect 
medically before wasting time trying 
to program him. 

Mrs. Marion Hull, Indianapolis, told 





unquenchable. 


Dd 


of the use of keyman insurance on 
women. She makes 85% of her sales 
to women. She said that in selling to 
women it is important to remember 
that they are individuals and that you 
can’t generalize about them any more 
than about men. It is a little more 
dificult to make appointments with 
women because they always are so 
busy. Women are more security con- 
scious than men and look forward 
much more than men do to the idea of 
retirement, she said. Also they want 
to retire before age 65, usually at age 
55 or at the latest 60. Businesses 
which women operate are particularly 
likely to be one-woman affairs which 
would not have much sales value with- 
out the key figure and hence there is a 
greater need for insurance. 

Mrs. Hull warned against talking 
down to women, trying to flatter them 
or giving them too many technical de- 
tails. It is better to stress the results 
that will be obtained by insurance 
rather than the means. 

William Elden, general agent at Du- 
luth, told of his system for selling 
mortgage redemption insurance. He sells 
ordinary life rather than diminishing 
term insurance. 

J. O. Wilson, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, introduced William 
Ward, assistant mathematician, who 
talked on the company’s policies and 
practices; and G. M. Schoener, Muske- 
gon, who talked on the important place 
that life insurance has in the lives of 
citizens. 

Dr. J. R. Beard, associate medical 
director, and R. E. Pille, associate su- 
perintendent of agencies, spoke on “Spe- 
cial Class” insurance, Mutual Bene- 
fit’s term for substandard, a field in 
which the company has just returned 
after an absence of many years. Dr. 
Beard explained that special class busi- 
ness is divided into four groups: 125- 
145% mortalities; 145-165; 165-185; 185- 
210. He explained that the company de- 
cided not to go beyond 210% since only 
about 10% of substandard cases fall 
outside that limit. Standard coverage 
goes up to 125%. He also explained 
about temporary ratings and extra rat- 
ings on accident and disability business. 


UY, 


Craftsmanship 


Tue PERFORMANCE of the craftsman differs from perfunctory execution as 
impressively as does a master portrait from a mechanical photograph. 

A deft ability to combine opposite attributes in a manner that ‘achieves 
maximum results with a minimum of obvious effort is the distinguishing mark 
of the true craftsman. He subtly fuses imagination with realism, precision with 
celerity, indomitability with tolerance, concentration with relaxation, compulsion 
with cooperation, dignity with cordiality, ambition with execution, success with 
continued progress. The true craftsman never produces less than his best—the 
inner spark that drives him onward from triumph to triumph is undeviating, 





Disability and waiver of premium will 
be issued on special classes A and B 
only. 

Mr. Pille discussed from a sales point 
of view the many advantages of being 
able to offer special class insurance as 
well as standard, which has all the 
good features of regular Mutual Bene- 
fit insurance. One advantage he men- 
tioned was that agents who found they 
had a substandard case would not have 
to sell the prospects on another com- 
pany as well as on the idea of taking a 
rated policy. 


Appointments by Phone 


F. J. Mannion, Flint; C. W. Bryant, 
Indianapolis; and Rein Wader, Grand 
Rapids, spoke briefly on “How The 
Life Insurance Business Looks To Me.” 
Mr. Mannion said he likes life insurance 
selling first because of the opportunity 
for service and second because of the 
opportunity for independence and a 
career. Finally, he said he liked the busi- 
ness because of the company he repre- 
sents. Mr. Bryant said he likes to use 
the telephone in making appointments 
and thinks no more of calling a stranger 
than a friend. People can’t be sold over 
the phone but there is no trouble in 
getting appointments. In 1945, from a 
list of 100 corporations he got 57 ap- 
pointments, which resulted in 36 pres- 
entations for 17 sales amounting to 
$50,000. He said he likes the business 
because there are new opportunities 
constantly developing, because people 
get married, have children, arrange 
mortgages. 

Mr. Vader also paid: tribute to the 
limitless possibilities of the life insur- 
ance business both in what it could do 
for him and what it would enable him 
to do for others. Speaking to the 
younger agents, he said that selling is 
the only type of business in which a 
man need invest only his time and can 
start without capital. He strongly ad- 
vised doing what he has done: live on 
first year commissions and save re- 
newals for a rainy day. He said that he 
had only one regret about the business 
and that was that he hadn’t started in 
10 years sooner. 

J. P. Moore, Jr., assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, talked on the com- 
pany retirement plan and the agents’ 
contract. At a special session on the 
final afternoon, E. C. Hawes, director of 
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sales training, exhibited and describeq 
the new pocket-size version of the 
“analagraph,” Mutual Benefit’s program. 
ming device which has been redesigneg 
by Walter Dorwin Teague, famoys 
industrial designer. 

Bruce Parsons, general agent at Ch. 
cago, gave the welcoming address. The 
final event was the general agents’ meet. 
ing with Mr. Palmer as chairman. 

The addresses of President J. § 
Thompson and Vice President H, & 
Kenagy and other speakers were fe. 
ported in last week’s issue. 

Agencies taking part in the Chicago 
regional were the Cook and Parsons 
agency in Chicago, and the Davenport, 
Duluth, Flint, Grand Rapids, Indian. 
apolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Peoria, 
and Springfield, Ill., agencies. 


When J. D. Brundage, assistant super. 
intendent of agencies, started his talk 
he announced that following the session 
the Dodger fans would repair to the 
sunken garden for a moment of silent 
prayer. The prayer, or something, ap. 
parently worked, for the Dodgers won 
that afternoon after having been beaten 
by the Yankees in the first game on the 
previous day. 

The meeting brought two former gitj. 
zens of Liberty, Mo., on the speakery 
platform when Paul Cook, general agent 
in Chicago introduced J. O. ilson, as. 
sistant superintendent of agencies, 

Al Droeste of the Cook agency, Chi- 
cago, was busy taking candid shots 
with his Leica, when the meeting wag 
not in session. 


Barber shop harmonies were rendered 
by a quartet composed of Rein Vader 
Grand Rapids; George Schoener, Muske. 
gon; L. J. Singer, Milwaukee, and Ira 
Shattuck, assistant secretary. William 
Howson, Saginaw, accompanied them for 
the selections during dinner. Lyla An- 
derson, daughter of Mrs. O. B. Anderson 
of the Minneapolis agency, did the ae. 
companying later. 

Abe Kollenberg, Grand Rapids, suc. 
cessfully resisted efforts to get him to 
sing his favorite selection from “Pa. 
gliacci” on the ground that there was no 
accompanist present to fill in the places 
where the singer isn’t singing. It took 
considerable sales resistance on his part 
as the crowd was eager to hear his ex. 
cellent singing. 


Jack Hibbard, Grand Rapids, was in- 
troduced as the leading agent in Great 
Lakes territory for the first eight 
months of the year. He stands No, 4 in 
the entire company. C. W. Bryant, In- 
dianapolis, is runner-up to Mr. Hibbard 
in the territory. 

The Raleigh Stotz agency of Grand 
iar had the most members present, 


William Elden, general agent a - 
luth, had his son there with hin Wik 
liam, Jr., being a member of the agency, 

Another father and son team was 
Samuel Hertz, father, and Allan Hertz, 
son, both of the Parsons agency in Chi- 
cago. 





Tax Turns on Trust ‘ 
WASHINGTON—Charles Oliphant, 


internal revenue chief counsel, has ruled 
that the long-term capital gains pro 
visions of section 165(B), internal rev- 
enue code, relating to taxability of 
amounts distributed to beneficiaries of 
employes trusts, are applicable only to 
total distributions made from or pur- 
suant to qualified trusteed plans and do 
not extend to a non-trusteed annuity 
contract. 

The ruling was made in response to 
a question whether under the code sec- 
tion, capital gains provisions are applic- 


able with respect to total distribution 


paid within one taxable year to an em- 
ploye or his beneficiary, on account of 
the employe’s separation from the serv- 
ice, under a group annuity contract 


meeting the requirement of section 165 


(A), where the amount is not paid by 


a trust. 


The Accident & Health Club of New 


York will conduct a sales congress the 


morning of Oct. 28 at 84 William Street. 
W. J. Thompson, vice-president Royal, 
Eagle, Globe Indemnity companies, will 


preside. Speakers are D, A. Stern, New 


York city general agent; M. L. Lane, 





producer of general lines and life; and 
H. L. Plumley, vice-president of State 
Mutual Life. Arthur Polhemus, Globe 
Indemnity, is chairman of the educa- 
tional committee which is sponsoring 
the congress. 
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AMONG COMPANY MEN 





Prudential Names 
Dewis Medical Chief 


Dr. Edwin G. Dewis has been ap- 
nointed medical director ot Prudential, 
succeeding Dr. Chester T. Brown, re- 
tired. : : ; 
Dr. Dewis has been associate medical 
director for the past 14 years. He joined 
Prudential in 1920 after graduating from 
New York Medical College. He is a 
member of American Medical Assn. and 
vice-president of the Assn. of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors of America. 





Whiteley Resigns from 
Central Life of lowa 


H. E. Whiteley has resigned as_su- 
perintendent of agents for Central Life 


of Iowa. He has ; 
not announced his ' 
plans. 


Mr. Whitely 
joined Central Life 
in 1939 after 13 
years with Sun Life 
of Canada, first as 
agency assistant at 
Des Moines and 
then as dis,trict 
representative at 
Fort Dodge. He 
has been assistant 
to the president, 
becoming superin- 
tendent of agencies 
in 1944. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Ehlers English Is Named 
Counsel of Bankers of Iowa 


Ehlers English has been elected to the 
newly created position of counsel of 
Bankers Life of Iowa. He is the son of 
the former Iowa commissioner. 

Mr. English has been with the law 
firm of Evans, Riley, English & Jones 
since 1925, and from 1940 to 1945 was 
assistant general counsel for Central Life 
of Des Moines. 


eeweer tend Research 
Man for N. W. Mutual 


John Thornborrow has joined North- 
western Mutual Life as an investment 
officer in the bond department with the 
title of assistant director of bond re- 
search. He will specialize in analysis 


H. E. Whiteley 


| of the company’s public utility invest- 


on, which now total about $535 mil- 
1011. 

Born in Virginia, Ill, Mr. Thornbor- 
row continued his education at Illinois 
Wesleyan and in 1930 enrolled at Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he received 
the B.S., M.S., and Ph.D. degrees. 

Upon graduation, he became associ- 
ated successively with Central Illinois 
Public Service Co., Southwestern Gas 
& Electric Co., Middle West Service 
Co. and Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. He goes to Northwestern Mutual 
from Ebasco Services, New York, where 
he was a public utility rate consultant. 


Rohling Named Assistant 
Actuary by K.C. Life 


Fred H. Rohling has been designated 
assistant actuary of Kansas City Life. 
He has been a member of the actuarial 
staff since 1936. He started with Con- 
tinental Life which was reinsured by 
Kansas City Life. He passed the 
L.O.M.A. examinations cum laude this 
year. 








Hyer to New Post 

Donald Hyer has been appointed per- 
sonnel assistant in the personnel divi- 
sion in charge of office training activi- 








ties of Mutual Life. His duties will in- 
clude development of an induction pro- 
gram for new employes and a supervis- 
ory training program, and he will su- 
pervise the Life Office Management 
Assn. institute courses to be given in 
the home office. 

Mr. Hyer, who has been with Mutual 
Life since 1926, was formerly an assist- 
ant section head in the actuary’s depart- 
ment. He is a fellow of L.O.M.A.I. 
and president of the New York chapter 
of the Society of L.O.M.A. graduates. 


Consider Revising A. 
Standard Provisions 


& H. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 

sial filing and approval section was 
scheduled to be taken up again Wednes- 
day afternoon, to be followed, if time 
permitted, by a discussion of the ques- 
tion of making the Official Guide retro- 
active. 

Preceding the commissioners meeting 
there had been two days of intensive 
consultation on the part of industry 


representatives at Chicago. The execu- 
tive committee of H. & A. Underwriters 
Conference held a session Sunday with 
V. J. Skutt, Mutual Benefit H. & A, 
the chairman, presiding. On Sunday 
and Monday there were joint confer- 
ences of the standard provisions commit- 
tee of the conference headed by Jarvis 
Farley, Massachusetts Indemnity, the 
chairman; the comparable committee of 
the Bureau, of which R. A. Payne, Trav- 
elers, is chairman, and Louis Rietz and 
Ray Killion of Metropolitan Life. Late in 
the afternoon Monday the conferees 
came to a final agreement on the pro- 
posal for new standard provisions legis- 
lation and the mimeographing depart- 
ment of the conference was kept busy 
during the evening turning out the draft 
for distribution Tuesday morning. 


Talks on Hiring, Training 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—W. E. 
Green, Atlanta manager of Travelers, 
addressed the Chattanooga chapter of 
National Office Management Assn. on 
employment and training of office per- 
sonnel. During the war he was colonel 
and director of personnel of the fourth 
service command, with headquarters at 
Atlanta. 


No. Cal. Conference Takes 
Up Management Problems 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2) 
work. Misunderstandings should be cor- 
rected as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Hammond said morale is a way 
of life and that the agent should love his 
business. While the general agent may 
not like everything an agent does, if it 
is found necessary to eliminate any it 
should be done. quietly; managers must 
hdave the courage to discipline but they 
should never discipline in the presence 
of others. “Never ignore the little man. 
To ignore him—or any others—is to 
kill him off.” He is strong for the use 
of the sentimental and emotional in sell- 
ing and in building an organization, say- 
ing “we should not duck the emotional 
or sentimental point of view.” 

Each panel chairman was presented 
by Don W. Munro, Union Central, gen- 
eral chairman of the conference. At the 
close the group were the guests of West 
Coast Life at an informal reception. 





Great-West Life has promoted 
Thomas A. Repp to agency assistant at 
the home office. He has been group 
representative at Chicago. 











ae 


NEW 


.. and THE PRUDENTIAL has one, too. 
It's our NEW FAMILY INCOME RIDER! 
Easily attached to currently issued life and 
endowment policies, the rider may be 
written to provide $10, $15, or $20 of 


monthly income for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance. And the income period may be for 
10, 15 or 20 years from the date of the 


policy. 


With Agents, Brokers and Prospects alike —the flexibility of 
Prudential’s Family Income Rider is catching on fast! 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





R. I. Medical Insurance Plan 


One knotty problem in the insurance 
of medical care has been the difficulty of 
fixing the charges for what the doctor 
does. The fact that the Rhode Island 
Medical Society has established a sched- 
ule of fees for a great many surgical 
procedures, including post-operative 
treatment and indemnity for anesthesia 
and surgical assistants is only some in 
a considerable amount of evidence that 
the group medical plan the society has 
devised in that state is well thought out 
and soundly based on practical consider- 
ations. 

The society’s preliminary study of the 
project directed attention to the differ- 
ence between hospitalization insurance 
and surgical-medical insurance. The 
success of the Blue Cross hospital pro- 
gram has created a popular impression 
that a surgical plan can be as simply 
operated and as successfully promoted, 
but the Rhode Island doctors do not 
believe this is true. Hospitals are well 
organized and are planned to provide a 
specific service that is primarily insti- 
tutional, while the surgical plan calls 
for services by approximately 1,000 in- 
dividual physicians in their offices, the 
patient’s homes, or in hospitals and for 
several hundred different procedures for 
each of which the fee varies. Thus 1s 
posed a far greater problem of admin- 
istration. 

Another point is that Rhode Island 


has the highest female employment of 
any state. The extent to which the pre- 
ponderance of female employment will 
effect the premium for surgical insur- 
ance is illustrated by rates projected by 
one insurer as follows: Where the per- 
centage of female employes is less than 
11%, the premium charged for the em- 
ploye alone would be 57 cents; where 
the percentage is from 11 to 21%, the 
charge would be 66 cents; 31-41%, 77 
cents, and 41-51%, 83 cents. 

Rhode Island doctors believe there is 
a demand for surgical coverage, and 
note that the surgical insurance plan in 
Delaware, written as a rider to the hos- 
pitalization contracts with no income 
limit, has sold mare than 100,000 sub- 
scribers, and the public and the pro- 
fession have been satisfied. 

So far as is known the proposal is 
the first to attract the interest and sup- 
port of all major insurance groups in 
the country, including life companies of- 
fering disability coverage, thus indicat- 
ing that groups of 10 or more and ulti- 
mately individuals may be subscribers 
under the program. With this much 
care, thought and investigation going 
into the preliminary, foundation work, 
the Rhode Island plan has what looks 
like an excellent chance of success, and 
the kind of success that will substan- 
tially influence future developments in 
this field. 


The Case of the Wandering Agent 


A life insurance agent on a vacation 
trip happened to be staying at the Edge- 
water Beach hotel in Chicago at the 
time the Institute of Home Office Un- 
derwriters was in session. Despite the 
fact the world series was on at the same 
time, this fellow’s curiosity overcame 
his normal judgment and incognito he 
sat in on one of the case clinic sessions 
of the institute. He admitted that he 
went into the meeting armed with the 
traditional prejudices of the man in the 
field against those who pass on his cases 
in the home office. He prepared to find 
the selection men a group of gimlet-eyed 
automatons dedicated to figuring out 
more ways of turning down business 
from the field. 

What he actually found was very as- 
tounding to him. Then he warmed up 
to the proceedings. His final reaction 
was that life insurance was much better 
for the painstaking and human job that 
his home office counterparts were do- 
ing. He found that the selection men, 


far from being ogres, were very human 
beings, pleasant, friendly and anxious to 
shake his hand. He found that the home 
office underwriters were not discussing 
ways of turning down business, but were 
concerned with finding more reasons for 
accepting business. The whole trend in 
the discussions was toward liberalizing 
underwriting. He was impressed that 
on each of the difficult sample cases the 
underwriters concerned themselves with 
the effect of a rejection upon the agent 
and the community in which he operates. 

Most importantly, he emerged from 
the meeting aware for the first time in 
all his years of experience of the respon- 
sibility of the agent for truly underwrit- 
ing in the field. He saw how dependent 
upon the reputation and veracity of the 
agent, the home office underwriter is, 
and, by his own admission, saw himself 
for the first time as of first rank import- 
ance in protecting the solvency of his 
company by true selection in the field. 
He saw himself in the new light as a 


part of the company rather than a dis- 
embodied and lone operator. 

The situation could easily have been 
reversed and a home office underwriter 
might have wandered into an agency 
meeting to learn similarly that agents 
are human and do not spend their days 
trying to figure out how to skin policies 
by the home office. Or an agency man- 
ager might have strayed into an actu- 
aries’ meeting and similarly readjust his 
preconceived motives about mathemati- 
cians. Unfortunately interchanges _be- 
tween members of the various occupa- 
tions within the insurance industry are 
seldom realized. 

Such an exchange of ideas and im- 
pressions is particularly important in the 
case of the many young men in both 
field and home office capacities who are 
currently being trained. There would 
have been room at the Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters meeting for 
some of the new life insurance agents 
in the Chicago area to sit with, meet and 
listen to the men who will be passing 
on their business. Taking off a little time 
for such purpose would have repaid the 
agents many times in education and the 
orientation which is bound to follow 


when the new man has his_horizo, 
broadened and is afforded a new appre 
ciation of his place in the insurance pie. 
ture. 

Opportunities for exchanges betwee, 
occupational groups are frequent around 
the larger cities, at least, where the life 
insurance conventions meet. There are, 
of course, a number of companies who 
see to it that members of their home 
office force meet and mingle with the 
men in the field, but on the other hand, 
there are many other companies in which 
the agents never go near the home office 
and vice Then, too, there jg 
something in a mass impression, some- 
thing that makes the contact of a young 
actuary, for example, with several hun- 
dred agents at a large meeting much 
more valuable to him than if he were 
talking to one agent alone. 


versa. 


The principle is analogous to exchange 
scholarships between nations to foster 
international solidarity. The’ average 
life insurance company is far flung and 
needs the same solidarity. Professional 
associations of all sorts within the insur. 
ance industry should do what they can 
to foster exchange attendance wherever 
space and geography permits. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF THE BUSINESS 





W. C. McCord, president of Southland 
Life, has been named general chairman 
of the Truett Memorial Hospital cam- 
paign in Dallas. Mr. McCord plans to 
raise $1 million to help provide Dallas 
with 400 more hospital beds. 

Louis Grayson, Travelers, has been 
named chairman of the life insurance 
group within the insurance committee 
of the Washington Board of Trade. 

H. §S. Wilson, president of Bankers 
Life of Lincoln, is one of the interna- 
tional directors of Red Cross. He is 
kept quite busy in this work. His as- 
sociates are men of great eminence 
throughout the country. There are 15 
in all. Mr. Wilson takes a number of 
trips in_behalf of the Red Cross and is 
a most useful man in the group. 

Arthur Lesser, assistant secretary of 
Mutual Benefit Life, celebrated his 45th 
anniversary with the company last 
week. 

A. C. Larson, veteran Madison, Wis., 
life man, observed his 72nd _ birtnday 
Oct. 1. A retired general agent of Cen- 
tral Life of Iowa, Mr. Larson is still 
active as a producer. 

H. Harold Leavey, vice-president and 
general counsel of California-Western 
States Life, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of a California committee which will 
study the development of more hospitals 
in California. 

William Ahrens, assistant personnel 
manager of Northwestern Mutual Life, 
who has been appointed to a new six- 
year term on the Wisconsin state board 
of personnel, has been named chairman. 

Clarence Axman, New York City, sec- 
retary of the ‘Eastern Underwriter,” 
boomed into Chicago last week to at- 


tend the banquet given by W. A. Alex- 
ander & Co. in honor of Wade Fetzer, 
Sr., who is completing 50 years of serv- 
ice in that institution. Mr. Axman 
looked for a secluded spot where he 
could spend a week by himself and have 
no insurance contacts whatever. Sun- 
day he appeared at the Edgewater 
Beach hotel in Chicago to report the an- 
nual meeting of American Life Con- 
vention. He took a room on the first 
floor next to the press room which 
keeps him in close contact with what 
is going on. 

He was born and raised at Chicago, 
Some of his family still resides there, 
He was formerly a secretary in the 
western department of Continental. He 
learned to scribble news items and later 
became a _ reporter on the Chicago 
“American”. He acted as insurance cor- 
respondent for the old “Insurance Her- 
ald” which preceded the “Insurance 
Field”. He is known tar and wide and 
his wings never cease flapping. He is 
one of thc men who who came under 
the influence of the late Young E. Al- 
lison. 

L. Douglas Meredith, executive vice- 
president of National Life of Vermont, 
was elected a director of Mortgage 

ankers Assn. of America at the Cleve- 
land convention. 

One morning National Life was host 
at a Vermont maple syrup breakfast for 


its loan correspondents and_ other 
leaders. 
In addition to Mr. Meredith, the 


home office was represented by Henry 
D. Edmiston, assistant vice-president, 
and Peter Giuliani, attorney. 

Miss Lorraine Sinton, head of the 
sales promotion department of the Paul 
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W. Cook agency of Mutual Benefit Life 
at Chicago, has returned home from San 
Francisco where she went to have an 
operation for a detached retina. She 
has had a very trying experience and 
the operation at San Francisco was not 
successful. Her vision seems to be gone 
in that eye and she has a cataract in 
the other. 

Howard G. Baker, brokerage manager 
of the Freeman J. Wood agency of 
Lincoln National Life in Chicago, re- 
cently was married to Blanche White 
of Park Ridge, Ill., an underwriter for 
Liberty Mutual in Chicago. 

Edward S. Tank, district group super- 
yisor for Travelers at Chicago, ad- 
dressed a local chapter meeting of Na- 
tional Assn. of Accountants at Rock 
Island, Ill, Tuesday evening on various 
aspects of group insurance. 

Wayman L. Dean, district manager 
for the Life & Casualty at Jackson- 
ville, Fla, was honored with a banquet 
by his company on the completion of 
95 years service. Mayor Whitehead 
welcomed the 120 guests. W. K. Moss, 
Life & Casualty district manager at 
Tampa, responded. 

Representing the home office were 
George R. Williams, vice-president, who 
served as toastmaster; J. P. Byrne, 
field training supervisor; Miss Era Em- 
mons, editor, and Sydney Keeble, gen- 
eral counsel, who was the main speaker. 
Mr. Williams presented Mr. Dean a 
diamond service ring. Mr. Dean’s or- 
ganization presented him and Mrs. Dean 
with a chest of silver. 

He has just retired as a trustee of 
N.A.L.U. 

William H. Eckenrode of York, Pa., 
is celebrating his 35th anniversary with 
the Penn Mutual Life. He is associate 
general agent of the agency at Harris- 
burg. He joined Penn Mutual in 1912 
and was appointed general agent to 
York and Adams counties after being 
associated with his father, the late Wil- 
liam M. Eckenrode. Father and son 
have represented the company in the 
area for 71 years. 

President Asa V. Call of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life was made a chief of the 
Kiowa tribe of Indians at a tribal cere- 
mony at Oklahoma City. He was given 
the name of “Big Chief of Security,” 
and received a magnificent chief’s head 
dress. 

Norman H. Nelson, vice-president of 
Minnesota Mutual, who has served 
two years on the board of governors 
of Mortgage Bankers Assn. of America, 
was elected to the executive committee 
at the convention at Cleveland. Mr. 
Nelson went from there to Chicago to 
preside as chaiman at the meeting of 
the A.L.C. Financial Section. 

Cecil Cross, vice-president of Lincoln 
National Life in charge of agencies, 
who some months ago was almost en- 
tirely blind, had an operation performed 
in New York city when a section of 
the cornea in one of his eyes was re- 
placed. He is now able to see remark- 
ably well out of this eye and in due sea- 
son will have a similar operation on the 
other one. ; 





Raymond L. Borway, 50, former man- 
ager at Akron, O., of Acacia Mutual 
Life, died there. 

Elisha D. Porter, 61, associate man- 
ager at Warren, O., of Western & 
Southern Life, died there. He had been 
with the company 27 years and served 
as associate manager at Columbus and 
Pittsburgh. 

Justin M. Ater, 70, who retired last 
year as Canton, O., district agent at 
John Hancock Mutual, died there. He 
was in the insurance business in Colum- 


‘bus for 25 years before going to Can- 


ton. 

S. Belding Simmons, 75, who repre- 
sented Massachusetts Mutual Life for 
many years at Lansing, Mich., died at 
the home of a daughter in Parma, Mich. 








He retired from active agency work 
several years ago, after having repre- 
sented life companies in Lansing for 33 
years. 

Gayle Prather, 60, for the past two 
years with Woodmen of the World and 
before that for 30 years with Common- 
wealth Life, died at his home at Louis- 
ville. 

Chief Justice Alexander W. Chambliss 
of the Tennessee supreme court and 
vice-president and director of Provident 
Life & Accident, died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage at Riverside hosiptal, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Judge Chambliss was injured in an 
automobile accident in August and had 
gone to Florida to recuperate. He was 
with Provident L. & A. for more than 
40 years, and served as general counsel 
until his appointment to the Tennessee 
supreme court in 1924, but continued as 
a vice-president and director. 

Judge Chambliss was born at Green- 
ville, S. C., in 1864. He was mayor of 


Make Plans for Zone 2 
Meeting at Philadelphia 


The zone 2 commissioners are having 
a meeting at Warwick hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 21-23 and a number of 
events have been arranged by Pennsyl- 
vania insurance interests. There will be 
a reception and dinner Oct. 21, followed 
by a theater party and a sightseeing trip 
for those that arrive in the city that 
afternoon. 

The commissioners will hold business 
sessions morning and afternoon Oct. 22 
and this will be followed by cocktails 
and a banquet at which the speaker 
will be Rear Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias, | 
retired, whose subject is “Secret Mis- | 
sions: Past and Future Security.” 

The morning of Oct. 23 there will be | 
another business meeting, and golf at | 
Pine Valley Country Club has _ been} 
arranged for those that desire to stay | 
over. 
Robert Dechert of Penn Mutual Life 
is chairman of the general convention 
committee, Oscar A. Kottler of the 
Pennsylvania department is vice-chair- 
man, and Homer W. Teamer, manager 
of Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania is secretary. 


Seek to Liberalize D. C. 
Group Insurance Statute 
WASHINGTON—Proposals_ to 


liberalize group provisions of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia life act are backed 
by interests identified with the D. C. 
Life Underwriters Assn., it is under- 
stood, although that organization has 
taken no action on the matter, Presi- 
dent William Rumple said. 

A committee of the association’s 
managers’ section is studying the mat- 
ter, preparatory to reporting to the di- 
rectors. Howard De Franceaux, Aetna 
Life, secretary-treasurer of the manag- 
ers’ section, is active on the project. 

Some life men contend provisions 
of the group life law are evaded or vio- 
lated by companies selling group health 
and accident policies, for example, to 
members of the D. C. Bar Assn. and 
to army officers overseas. It is claimed 
such “groups” and others do not have 
common employers as contemplated un- 
der the group life law. The latter re- 
quirement could be removed by the pro- 
posed amendment of the law, thus put- 
ting all companies on an equal competi- 
tive footing. 

Superintendent Jordan is 
friendly toward the proposal. 








| 


reported | 


Western Life of St. Louis has desig- | 
nated October as president’s birthday | 
month in honor of President H. G. Bee- | 
month in honor of President H. G.| 
Beedle. | 


PACIFIC MUTUAL—Production well 
ahead, both for September and year to 
date. Commercial accident and health 


department business was 26% ahead for | 


September. 






























































THE PLAN of economic security for 
a man and his family requires vision that spans 
the years. Vision on the part of the man... 
and on the part of the company whose 
business it is to provide that security. 


The Union Central, in planning the future, 
draws upon the experiences of a successful 


past. Now celebrating its -Eightieth Anni- 
versary Year, the Company has paid over 
$1,000,000,000 to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries . . . is now providing over $1,250,- 
000,000 of protection for thousands of Ameri- 
can families . . . and has assets exceeding 
$550,000,000. 


Yet a company, like a nation, cannot remain 
a leader by glorying in the past. The Union 
Central’s 80 year record, great as it is, is only 
a basic factor in a master sales and investment 
program to insure an even finer future for The 
Union Central and its policyholders. 
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SO Years Ago... 


Des Moines’ streets were muddy lanes and Iowa’s high- 
ways mere wagon trails back on January 25, 1867, the day 
upon which the Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa 
was founded. 


The fifteen incorporators were men of vision, of courage, The 
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only the year previous, the railroad had thrust its first ex- Syer 
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ploratory line. ; 
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and of great faith, for Iowa was a frontier state into which, 
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‘Today... 


The Company has far outstripped the greatest hopes of its diana 


and 1 

- . 1 Life; 
incorporators during the past four score years. From a local of I 
j Bank 

enterprise serving a pioneer community the Equitable of ee) 
° . ° ° ° Life. 

Iowa has grown to be a national institution serving an ever dent, 
as ig consti 


increasing number of men, women and children, with $325 Weds 
millions of assets assuring nearly $850 millions of life insur- 
ance benefits. 


Wh 


‘Tomorrow ... }: 


Backed by the experience of 80 years of consistent prog- 
ress, the Equitable Life of Iowa now looks forward toward 
the completion of its first century of service determined to 
continue to conduct its affairs in the sound and progressive 


manner which time so thoroughly has tested. 
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Thoughtful Tone Marks A.L.C. Meet 





RB. Richardson 
Ascends to 
the Presidency 


Mantle Falls on Montana 
Leader—Large Attendance 
at Executive Session 


The executive meeting of the A.L.C. 
at the Edgewater Beach hotel, Chicago, 
Wednesday evening was one of the best 
attended in history. 

The nominating committee’s selection 
of R. B. Richardson, Western Life, as 
president was unanimously approved by 
the convention body, as were the execu- 
tive committee selections. T. A. Sick, 
president of Security Mutual of Ne- 
braska, and R. E. Henley, president of 
Life, of Virginia, are the new members. 
A. T. Maclean, president of Massachu- 
setts Mutual, and S. J. Hay, president 
of Great National, were renominated. 

Holdover members are Claris Adams, 
president Ohio State Life; W. E. Bixby, 


president Kansas City Life; R. 
Sweeney, president State Life of In- 
diana; H. W. Manning, vice-president 


and managing director of Great-West 
Life; F. W. Hubbell, president Equitable 
of Iowa; R. R. Lounsbury, president 
Bankers National Life; Frazar B. Wilde, 
president Connecticut General Life; and 
Cecil Woods, president Volunteer State 
Life. Mr. Clarke, immediate past presi- 
dent, is a member ex-officio under the 
constitutional amendment adopted 
Wednesday at the executive session. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


ROGER HULL SPEAKS 


Need Research to 
Give Widely Usetul, 
Applicable Answers 


Whatever challenges have been made 
to life insurance boil down to challenges 
to the agency 
system, J. Roger 
Hull, vice-presi- 
dent and manager 
of agencies for 
Mutual Life, told 
the A.L.C. Agen- 
cy Section meet- 
ing. 

The present 
system is worth 
what it costs be- 
cause no other 
system has been 

pan devised which 

Roger Hull distributes the vi- 

j tal services of life 

Insurance to anything like an adequate 
extent, he asserted. 

In comparison to other systems the 
agency system must present to a greater 
Proportion of the population the oppor- 
tunity to obtain the protection and se- 
curity offered by life insurance; insure 
that the needs of the public are more 
realistically and intelligently applied; 
and encourage more individual policy- 
holders to keep their programs and to 
provide them sufficient flexibility to 
cover their changing needs. 

Urging greater research into the mar- 
keting of life insurance to reduce costs 
and fulfill these obligations, Mr. Hull 
declared that if the business were keep- 
ing pace with the market research car- 
ried on in other industries, it would be 
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Investment Research 
Becomes Ever More Vital 


The long-range research program be- 
ing undertaken by the insurance busi- 
ness to help find 
suitable outlets for 
its billions of assets 
was described to 
the — meet- 
ing by James 
J sp rad re- 
search director of 
the joint  invest- 
ment research 
committee. 

Terming the in- 
vestment problem 
as having become 
increasingly acute 
for the past 15 
years, Dr. O’Leary 
said it threatens to remain indefinitely 
and calls for careful study by men with 
wide perspective on economic trends 
and who understand and keep close 
watch on the functioning of the Amer- 
ican economy as a whole. 

Dr. O’Leary cited the sharp decline 
in investment earnings since 1930. For 
49 companies, representing over 90% of 
all assets, net investment earnings ex- 
pressed as a percentage of mean ledger 
assets dropped steadily from 5.03 in 
1930 to 2.91 in 1946, and will probably 
be even lower in 1947. 

In 1900 life company assets were 
11.3% of aggregate private long-term 
debt, whereas in 1946 those assets had 
risen to over 60% of such debt. In 1946 
the long-term debt of corporations in- 
creased by $1.9 billion, and life com- 





James J. O'Leary 





spending “almost $214, tellin ; annually. 
Today, he said, the total being spent is 
only a fraction of that. 

Pointing out that the distribution 
problems of thé various companies are 
basically the same, Mr. Hull said the 
business has an opportunity to pool its 
experience, and research on a sufficiently 
large scale to get answers of wide ap- 
plicability and usefulness through the 
new program of L.I.A.M.A. 





panies absorbed nearly all of that in- 
crease by adding $1.7 billion of long- 
term corporate debt to their holdings. 


Broad Focus Counseled 


“In order to have the greatest value 
to the companies, life insurance invest- 
ment research should be placed in a 
broad focus. The investment activity 
of life companies is influenced greatly 
by the degree of prosperity or depres- 
sion which exists in the entire national 
economy — indeed, even in the world 
economy. Broad economic and politi- 
cal changes seriously affect investment 
policy. 

“Moreover, the enormous flow of sav- 
ings through life companies places in- 
vestment officers in a position of great 
importance in the entire economy. They 
can be influential in directing business 
activity, and the investment operations 
of the life insurance business are bound 
to be a factor in the degree of national 
prosperity or depression which exists at 
any given time.” 

The speaker recommended that a 
continuing study be made of ‘economic, 
technological, legal, and _ institutional 
changes affecting investment policy of 
the companies. A similar study should 
be made of federal government policy 
in the areas of public debt. management 
and fiscal and monetary policy where it 
is likely to affect the investment plans 
of life companies. These two projects 
will be undertaken by the staff of the 
committee. 

As part of a longer-range research 
program, Dr. O’Leary revealed, the 
staff has these projects in mind: A study 
concerning the overall problem of in- 
vestment outlets for the business; a 
study of the investment experience otf 
common stock aimed at shedding addi- 
tional light on the suitability of common 
stock for life insurance investment, and 
finally, the investment experience of 
policy loans is a subject on which re- 
search. might prove helpful. 





Earnest Address 
by President Clarke 
Makes Big Hit 


Record Number of Top 
Executives Attend, Many 
from Larger Companies 


The sober,.searnest tone of the address 
of President Dwight L. Clarke of the 
A.L.C. was well keyed to the atmosphere 
at this meeting, which though by no 
means gloomy is distinctly on the 
thoughtful side. Such matters as inter- 
est earnings, safeguarding state regula- 
tion, National Service life insurance, and 
agents’ compensation keep coming up 
in lobby conversations. The community 
of interest in such problems is indicated 
by the fact that no previous A.L.C. 
meeting has drawn so many top execu- 
tives of large as well as smaller and 
medium-sized companies. 

It was _ Significant that when Mr. 
Clarke finished his talk the audience 
rose in spontaneous tribute as well as 
giving him prolonged applause. A ris- 
ing ovation is by no means routine for 
an A.L.C. presidential address. The trib- 
ute was additionally noteworthy in that 
the appeal of Mr. Clarke’s talk depended 
on its content, for while he spoke 
earnestly and from the heart he did so 
without ‘benefit of oratory. 


Introduced by Keesling 


_Mr. Clarke was introduced by Fraricis 

V. Keesling, president of West Coast 
Life, who originally placed Mr. Clarke’s 
name in nomination for the presidency. 
Said Mr. Clarke in acknowledging the 
introduction, “any moral support prop- 
erly comes from him.” 

L. Hogg, A.L.C. executive vice- 
president, emphasized responsibility that 
all branches of the business have for 
finishing the job of safeguarding state 
regulation of insurance and warned that 
the life companies have as big a stake 
in the crucial problem of rate regula- 
tion as the fire and casualty companies, 
since failure to solve this point is likely 
to result in federal regulation for ail 
branches. He reported that there are 
now 216 member companies in A.L.C., 
seven having been added during the 
last year. 


Baumann Stresses Group Menace 


_ Jul B. Baumann, president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters, did 
far more than bring greetings from his 
organization. He painted in vivid colors 
the menace which the N.A.L.U. sees in 
the present rapid expansion beyond the 
accepted scope of group insurance. He 
-xpressed the fear that in not too many 
years the agent coming into the busi- 
ness would find few prospects who 
didn’t have from $20,000 to $25,000 or 
protection from social security. NSLI, 
and group insurance—all obtained from 
non-agency sources. He urged the 
A.L.C. to appoint representatives to con- 
fer with N.A.L.U. on the problem. 


Dr. Henry C. Link, vice-president 
Psychological ‘Corp., the Wednesday 
luncheon speaker, said that American 


capitalism has fallen down in the job 
of indoctrinating the educational system 
with the principles which made America 
unique and which include the freedom 
to choose one’s job, the freedom to work 
or not, the freedom to acquire and own 
property, free competition, a govern- 
ment which polices freedom instead of 
destroying it and the basic moral con- 
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cept of the dignity of the individual. He 
urged life company executives to edu- 
cate or at least inform their policyhold- 
ers as to what is happening, not on 
grounds of politics but of moral respon- 
sibility. 


AGENCY RETURNS 








Wednesday afternoon President F. D. 
Russell of Security Mutual Life of New 
York discussed the desirability of com- 
panies making as sure they get a proper 
return on the money they invest in 
agency operations as on any other way 
they spend money. 

Commissioner Thompson of Oregon, 
president of the National Assn. of In- 
surance Commissioners, stressed the im- 
portance of continued cooperation be- 
tween the companies and the insurance 
departments. 

The final speaker Wednesday after- 
noon, Dr. J. J. O’Leary; research di- 
rector of the Joint Investment Research 
Committee, said that the committee will 
undertake a continuing study of eco- 
nomic, technological, legal and institu- 
tional changes affecting life company 
investment policy and a similar study 
of federal policy in various fields, such 
as debt management and fiscal and 
monetary policy where it is likely to 
affect the investment plans of life com- 
panies, 


Relations With Russia 


The general session Thursday opened 
with a luncheon addressed by G. 
Storey, dean of the Southern Methodist 
University law school and general coun- 
sel United Fidelity Life of Dallas, who 
talked on United States-Soviet relations. 
Afternoon speakers were N. J. Holter, 
president Holter Research Foundation 
of Helena, Mont., who discussed atomic 
energy and the life insurance industry; 
S. E. Miles, vice-president Provident 
Life & Accident, who posed some 
pointed questions designed to promote 
progress in life insurance distribution; 
and Secretary Anderson of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Speakers at Friday’s general session 
were B. K. Elliott, vice-president and 
general counsel of John Hancock Mu- 
tual, whose talk had the catchy title, 
“Life with the Sherman Act,” James D. 
Francis, president of the Island Creek 
Coal company of Huntington, W. Va., 
who spoke on the place of coal in the 
national economy, and G. V. Ferguson, 
editor of the Montreal “Daily Star” 
whose subject was “Joint Dollars for 
Joint Defense.” 


Many Entertainment Features 


Several dinners, a golf tournament, 
and a series of entertainment features 
for ladies attending, were included in the 
program. The dinner planned for execu- 
tives of combination companies was 
Monday. The dinner for the state vice- 
presidents was held Tuesday evening, 
with C. M. Cartwright, who, until his 
recent retirement, was editor of THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, as the speaker. 
The annual dinner dance was scheduled 
for Thursday evening. Members and 
their guests were entertained at a party 
given by William M. Dewey, president 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel and an 
honorary member of the A.L.C 

Resuming an activity necessarily given 
up some years ago, the A.L.C. held a 
golf tournament Tuesday afternoon at 
the Bob O’Link Golf Club. The facili- 
ties of the club were made available 
through Mr. Déwey. The committee in 
charge was headed by Paul McNamara, 
executive vice-president North American 
Life of Chicago, other members being 
R. V. Hatcher, president Atlantic Life; 
L. J. Kalmbach, first vice-president Lin- 
coln National Life, and J. Howard Oden, 
first vice-president North American Re- 
assurance. 

Ladies were entertained at a series of 
functions, beginning Tuesday afternoon, 
when a bridge party was held at the 
hotel. Wednesday afternoon there was 
a theatre party, the play being “Private 
Lives,” starring Tallulah Bankhead. A 
ladies’ luncheon was arranged for Thurs- 
day. It included entertainment by Olive 


O’Neill, in the form of a miniature op- 
eretta, “The Firefly.” 

The Canadian money crisis and sug- 
gestions for remedies, were reviewed by 
George V. Ferguson, editor Montreal 
“Daily Star.” 

Mr. Ferguson explained that Canada 
is suffering from a lack of American 
dollars as a result of England’s inability 
to pay for goods in cash. Canada, he 
said, made a loan one-third as large as 
the U. S. loan to Great Britain and fur- 
ther entered into contracts to supply 
England with agricultural products at 
prices far below present price levels. 
Those agreements have resulted in large 
quantities of Canadian produce for sale 
to a sterling area which could not pay 
when Canada might have sold a large 
proportion of goods under present con- 
ditions to customers who could. 

There is talk of an American loan to 
Canada and of restrictions on imports. 
he said, adding that neither would be 
popular in either country. 

Mr. Ferguson reviewed the world 
economic situation and the value of the 
Marshall plan in restoring stabilization. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS DINNER 


On Tuesday evening the American 
Life Convention gave a dinner in honor 
of its state vice-presidents. It has found 
these men most helpful especially along 
legislative lines. They know the state 
political structure and they are person- 
ally acquainted with a number of prom- 
inent men in all parts of the states. 
Others present in addition to these offi- 
cials were members of the executive 
committee, and some of the officials. 
C. M. Cartwright of THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER was the speaker. He was 
present at the organization of Amer- 
ican Life Convention in his capacity as 
an insurance news reporter. He has 
watched the organization grow and ex- 
tend service in many directions. He 
said that it has always been known as 
a working organization. It has de- 
veloped many services for its members. 
Many companies in the earlier days 
when they were not so fully manned 
went to the A.L.C. headquarters for ad- 
vice and assistance. The service, he 
asserted, has always been the very best. 

He spoke of the public relations 
feature in life insurance and gave it as 
his opinion that the associations and 
companies do not give the head of the 
public relations department sufficient 
recognition. It is thus the opinion that 
the head of the department should be a 
man as capable as any of the vice presi- 
dents. He should sit in at all the coun- 
cils. He should be an authority so far 
as his company or associations is con- 
cerned. The trouble today, he thinks, 
is due to the fact that companies do not 
get the right kind of men, do not pay 
them enough, and do not give them a 
seat in the council. Therefore, they can- 
not speak with authority. Public rela- 
tion heads, he contended, should always 
be able to speak for their sponsors. 
However, he must have knowledge, 
qualifications, diplomacy and a good 
sense to know what to do and how to 
do it. 











Outlives Mortality Table 


Mrs. Mary A. Coffin, of Rich- 
mond Hill, L. I., recently became 
99 years old, and at that age the 
standard industrial table of mor- 
tality runs out, so Metropolitan 
paid her in cash under the 
straight life policy she has held 
since she was 47. 

Although premiums on Mrs. 
Coffin’s policy were payable until 
death, the company declared it to 
be paid up in 1923 when she 
reached 75. Although the policy 
made no provision for dividends 
when issued, premium credit divi- 
defids were paid both before and 
after the company’s mutualization 
in 1915. 





Center of Inf uence, Endless 
Chain May Be Myths; Jenkins 


A comprehensive program of market 
research will go far towards solving the 
perennial problem 
of agency manage- 
ment namely, 
how to. maintain 
average earnings of 
agents at a level 
which will hold 
down turnover, ac- 
cording to W. R. 
Jenkins, vice-presi- 
dent of Northwest- 
ern National Life, 
who addressed the 
A.L.C. Agency 
Section meeting. 

Doubling of the 
induction rate and 
near-doubling of the termination rate 
in 1946 show that the problem is still 
very much alive and unsolved, Mr. Jen- 
kins stated. He outlined a market re- 
search program which he feels will pro- 
vide many of the missing answers. 

Agency management, said Mr. Jen- 
kins, “tried to remedy their problems 
by such means as better selection, bet- 
ter training and advanced methods of 
supervision—all in an effort to improve 
the quality, and thus the earning ability 
of the agents.” 

The war, however, and not the efforts 
of agency management solved the prob- 
lem, he explained. The shortage of man- 
power and hence sharp increase in vol- 
ume per agent had the inevitable effect 
of cutting the termination rate to an all- 
time low. 

Better selection, better training and 
better supervision cannot themselves 
solve: this problem of effective control 
of our agency expansion in good times 
and bad, he declared. 

“Although quality of manpower is 
ever-important, to ignore quantity will 
only drive out of the business many 
good, well-selected and _ well-trained 
men.” 

As a long step towards solution of 
this agency problem, Mr. Jenkins rec- 
ommended market research. To develop 
market research to serve agency man- 
agement’s purpose, he emphasized that 
the following information would be nec- 
essary: Sales of new ordinary business 
by counties and by large urban centers; 
a census of full-time agents by these 
same counties and urban centers; a rea- 
sonably accurate series of correlations 
of new sales with economic factors; in- 
surance in force by counties and by 
urban centers. 

Among the possible uses of this data 
would be the correction of excessive 
local market pressure. 

Market research could also be used 
to determine just what the basic market 
of life insurance is. The teaching of 
prospecting and market building in the 
business today is still too elementary. 

Citing the work being done at North- 
western National on this problem, Mr. 
Jenkins said that a detailed study of 
the markets of several of their very 
highgrade producers has indicated that 
there seems to be very little evidence 





W. R. Jenkins 


that “centers of influence’ actually 
proved a fruitful method of market 
building. 


These agents’ wives and the agents 
themselves appear to be distinct ‘“‘cen- 
ters of influence.” This study suggests 
that perhaps the most important single 
factor in the success of a new agent and 
the rapidity of his market development 
lies in whether he or his wife is already 
a “center of influence” at the time he is 
placed under contract. 

It was found that the market-building 
process is one of constantly and con- 
tinuously changing the circle of people 
he contacts socially and in a business 
way. 

“The plain fact is that in each case 
extension of the agent’s area of fruitful 
contacts came predominantly from 





people he met not as ‘Agent Jones’ care 
rying out a planned prospecting tech, 
nique but from people he met as Plain 
‘John Jones, citizen.’ 

“Another thing which has raised some 
questions in our minds is the discovery 
that these men were apparently unable 
to develop so-called ‘endless chaing’ 
Most of their chains end after one o 
two links have been formed, and th 
extension of the chain led to a poore 
class of prospect and lower quality 
business.” 

Mr. Jenkins said the studies have no 
gone far enough to reach definite cop. 
clusions, but they have succeeded jy 
raising many disturbing questions sych 
as the preceding. 

“When sales are made,” Mr. Jenkigs 
said in closing, “two people are involye 
—the agent and the buyer. Which 
the more important? To date manage. 
ment tools, centered as they are on ¢. 
lection, training and supervision g 
agents, appear to focus on the agent, 
with minor reference to the buyer oy 
the market. But no matter which yoy 
place first, I am sure that our buyer 
or our markets are worth a great del 
more study than we have given them 
I believe that such study can strengthen 
us as managers in the control of oy 
operations; that better control market. 
wise will protect the welfare and basic 
source of livelihood of our field forces, 
and that better knowledge of how ow 
markets are pieced and held togethe 
will immeasurably strengthen us in ge. 
lection, training and supervision of the 
men whose fundamental job it is to 
bring a raarket to us.” 


L.LA.M.A. Embarks on 
Three New Surveys 


Life Insurance Agency Management 
Assn. has embarked on three new sur 
veys dealing with practices of compa 
nies in recruiting men directly from col- 
lege, premium collection procedure and 
their relation to persistency, and pre 
mium income and loss ratios of member 
companies writing accident and _ health 
business. 

In a circular letter to member compa 
nies, Charles J. Zimmerman, assistant 
managing director, explained that the 
committee on relations with universities 
wishes to survey practices with the 
thought in mind of preparing booklets 
for college seniors and college placement 
officers, F 

In any attempt to evaluate procedures 
designed to increase persistency, Dr. 
Rains Wallace, Jr., research director ex- 
plained, L.I.A.M.A. wants to determine 
the effect of change in the number o 
premium notices brought on by the wat. 

The preliminary statistincal survey on 
accident and health business will be pre- 
sented at the A. & H. meeting of the 
L.I.A.M.A. annual meeting in Chicago 
Nov. 14. 


Plan Course at Peoria 


Plans for a C.L.U. class at Peoria, 
Ill., will be made at a meeting of pros 
pective class members Oct. 13. The 
class will study the first of five parts 
of the C.L.U. course. Instructor will be 
George Clinebell, business administration 
professor at Bradley University. 

Financial aid will be obtained from the 
board of education and the Illinois de 
partment of vocational education. Only 
one-third of the cost will be borne by 
class members. About 30 are expected to 
enroll for the course. 


W. L. Burchill Retires 


Wilfred L. Burchill is retiring as mat 
ager for Metropolitan Life at Saginaw, 
Mich., having attained the age of 65. 
He has been manager there 25 years 
and is a prominent and valued citizen 
there. He will retain a license to com 
tinue doing some business. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


Life Insurance can be a career 
of success and happiness, . . 
whether one sells it, . . or 


just owns it. 
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Investment Men Consider Problems 





Explores Idea of Equities 
and Reserve Flexthility 


The challenging proposition was sub- 
mitted for consideration by Prof. H. C. 
Sauvain of Purdue University that the 
principle of guaranteed interest assump- 
tion in policies be abandoned. He qual- 
ified his statement with the explanation 
that he knew it was scarcely possible 
of accomplishment at this time, but said 
in view of the receding rate of yield on 
investments officials ought to begin to 
think about such a departure. : 

“T suggest that consideration be given 
to the desirability of abandoning the 
practice of assuming a fixed rate of in- 
terest on policy reserves,” he said. 
“From an economist’s point of view that 
simply doesn’t make sense for the simple 
reason that no one can forecast over any 
considerable period of time what rate of 
return will actually be earned on assets. 


Present Method Questioned 

“Of course it has been the custom to 
allow for a margin of error by assuming 
a rate materially lower than the rate 
currently being earned, and to make 
changes from time to time in assumed 
rates on new contracts. But one has 
only to review the experience of recent 
years with a declining rate of return to 
cast doubt on the adequacy of these 
practices. 

“Wouldn’t it be more logical and more 
sound economically to make no assump- 
tion as to the rate earned on policy re- 
serves, but instead to credit reserves 
periodically with the rate actually earned 
for the period? The advantages from 
the investment point of view would be 
tremendous. It would eliminate the 
very serious problem created by the de- 
clining rate of interest as far as con- 
tractual obligations are concerned, but 
would leave full incentive on the part 
of company managements to obtain the 
highest possible yield on investments 
consistent with sound investment prin- 
ciples in order to obtain the lowest pos- 
sible net cost of insurance. Incidentally, 
it would largely eliminate the objection 
to equity investments which stems from 
the instability in the income thereon.” 

He said this and other suggestions 
which he advanced were completely im- 
practicable from an agency point of view 
and would require change of many laws 


and regulations before they could be 
put in effect . 

Prof. Sauvain advocates equity in- 
vestments for life companies. He said 


debt capital stands stiffly against the 
wind, but in case of an extreme storm 
breaks, while equity capital bends, and 
then springs upright after the storm has 
passed. A large part of the savings of 
the people is being entrusted to the life 
companies, which under the nature of 
things at present they must invest 
largely in debt capital, he said. 

There is, he said, a school which holds 


that in general a larger portion of the 
total business capital should be repre- 
sented by equity capital and a smaller 
portion by borrowed capital. For debt 
contracts are rigid in their terms; they 
provide for payment of a_ stipulated 
amount of interest on stipulated dates 
and for payment of principal according 
to the terms. Failure of the debtor to 
comply precisely with terms of the con- 
tract gives the creditor the right to insti- 
tute legal proceedings which usually 
result in receivership or bankruptcy. 
“Thus,” he explained, ‘‘the existence of 
large amounts of debt is a factor of 
weakness in. our unstable economy. 
When depression comes and earnings 
decline and asset values diminish, the 
weaker debtors fail to pay, action by 
creditors tends further to disrupt and 
depress the economy, and the process of 
forced debt liquidation continues until a 
new point of equilibrium has been es- 
tablished. Thus excessive debt capital 
accentuates the swings of the business 
cycle. 

“On the other hand, equity capital is 
not subject to any such rigid require- 
ments. If earnings decline, dividends 
are reduced or omitted and there is no 
financial crisis. 

“It seems to me that the nature of 
our future capital requirements will be 
such as to indicate that a large part of 
it should be met with equity funds.” 

Prof. Sauvain showed that a larger 
and larger portion of individual savings 
has been going into life policies, savings 
deposits and trust funds where they 
must under present laws and regulations 
be invested to a very large extent in 
debtor obligations, and that present tax 
laws not only hamper capital accumula- 
tion on any large scale by individuals 
but also discourage investment of sav- 
ings in equity securities. 


Sees Great Future Demand 


“Thus there will be a need, an increas- 
ing need, in our economy for whatever 
equity capital the life insurance industry 
can provide. And, it is to the interest 
of the industry to do its utmost to pro- 
mote the further development of our 
sound, healthy, vigorous system of pri- 
vate capitalism.” 

He said average rate of return on 
university endowment funds has declined 
from 5% in 1931 to only 4% in 1946, 
while the average rate earned by life 
companies has dropped in the same pe- 
riod from 5 to 3%. In the same period 
universities have tripled the proportion 
of their funds invested in common 
stocks and now hold an average of 30% 
in common stocks plus preferred stocks 
and some real estate. 

“In principle it is desirable for life 
companies to invest to a greater extent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 


Bestor Tells Why 
Owning Properties 
Excels Lending 


Advises Caution, However, 
in the Face of 
Inflated Prices 


Pointing out that the assets of most 
life companies have increased during the 
past 25 years at a more rapid rate than 
mortgages for investment, Paul Bestor, 
vice-president of Prudential, addressing 
the annual meeting of the A.L.C. Finan- 
cial Section declared that it is natural 
that the companies should turn to the 
direct purchase of income property. “In 
the case of many of the larger compa- 
nies,” he said, “the ratio of mortgage 
investments to assets has increased from 
in the neighborhood of 50% to less than 
15%.” 

Mr. Bestor said that despite the good 
points about first mortgage loans, in- 
come properties for investment have a 
number of advantages. One is direct 
control of the investment, which is 
highly desirable. A disadvantage of first 
mortgage loan investments is lack of 
direct control. The mortgagee can do 
little with the security until the mort- 
gage contract is in default. 

Owned real estate is not subject to re- 
financing by others, nor is it subject to 


unwanted payments on principal such as_ 


has taken place over the last few years 
on mortgage loans. Assuming the net 
return on dollars invested to be equal to 
or better than that on mortgages—and 
Prudential’s has been better—there is 
the residual value, probably substantial, 
to consider. 


Most States Now Permit It 

Thirty-seven states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and four Canadian provinces now 
permit companies to purchase income 
properties. There is usually a limitation 
on the percentage of assets which can 
be so invested. In New Jersey it is 5%. 
Many states also restrict the percentage 
of assets which may be invested in any 
one property. While in general, hous- 
ing, commercial properties, industrial 
properties are permissible investments 
Mr. Bestor discussed only commercial 
and industrial purchases. 

As to commercial property, the in- 
vestment patterns might be said to still 
be in the formative stage, he said, more 
so for industrial than for commercial 
properties. Most companies seem to be 
feeling their way. The present market, 
in spite of high costs, is still a seller’s 
market and this applies to all types of 
property. In Mr. Bestor’s opinion most 


present purchases are at too high a price’ 


and the credit of the tenant and the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 


Gordon Is New 
Chairman of 
Financial Section 


J. M. Bryan Chosen as Vice. 
Chairman and R. B. 
Patrick Secretary 


David W. Gordon, financial vice. 
president of Monarch Life, Springfield, 
Mass., was elected chairman of the Fi- 
nancial Section of A.L.C. in its closing 





N. H. Nelson 


D. W. Gordon 
session Tuesday afternoon. He succeeds 
Norman H. Nelson, vice-president Min- 
nesota Mutual Life, who presided at the 
three sessions and two luncheons Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 

The new vice-chairman is Joseph 
M. Bryan, ‘first vice-president of Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C, 
who has been secretary-treasurer. 

The new secretary-treasurer selected 
by the nominating committee headed by 
O. J. Lacy, president of California- 
Western States, is R. B. Patrick, finan- 
cial vice-president of Bankers Life of 
Iowa. 

Sultry weather the second afternoon 
caused Chairman Nelson to suggest a 
doffing of coats and the investment men 
sat around informally in their shirt 
sleeves. 


See Interesting Exhibit 


An interesting exhibit in the section's 
asesmbly room was a model and two 
great photographic bird’s-eye views of 
the “Magnificent Mile’ on North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, the great project 
in shopping and residential develop- 
ment being pushed by Arthur Rubloff, 
Chicago realtor, on which some $35 
million of commitments on a total pro- 
jected construction outlay of $200 mil- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 











a GLIMPSES OF IMPORTANT PERSONALITIES AT A. L. C. CONVEN. 


From left: Arthur Coburn, vice-president Southwestern Life; G. E. Coxworth, asso- 
ciate general counsel Ohio National; Dwight Brooke, general counsel Bankers Life of 


Iowa; Buist M. Anderson, counsel Connecticut General; Raymond Olson, president 
Mutual Trust Life; Jul Baumann, Pacific Mutual, Houston, president N.A.L.U.; C. R. 
Clements, chairman of the board of National Life & Accident; J. M. McCormack, Ten 
nessee commissioner, and C. A. Craig, chairman of executive committee National L.&A. 
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Need Imagination, 
Judgment in 
Bond Investment 


Harold G. Fraine, assistant director 
of research of the joint A.L.C.-L.LA 
investment research committee, in ad- 
dressing the A.L.C. Financial Section 
meeting, observed that corporate bonds 
still constitute one of the most im- 
portant fields of life insurance invest- 
ment. Research is needed, he said, to 
determine whether the investment prac- 
tices of life companies have operated 
to secure the maximum income possible 
from this medium commensurate with 
safety and if not, how should _prac- 
tices and regulations be changed. There 
should be investigated the amount of 
income actually afforded by corporate 
bonds under various conditions and 
practices, and, into the amount of that 
income that was actually derived by life 
companies. Research in this last field 
js part of the plans of the research 
committee. Research in the other field 
was the subject of Mr. Fraine’s report. 

About a year ago the research com- 
mittee requested National. Bureau of 
Economic Research to undertake a com- 
prehensive study of the actual yields and 
investment performance of corporate 
bonds. The results will not be available 
for publication until a year or so. In 
the meantime, that institution is al- 
lowing the research committee to exam- 
ine the data accumulated in its working 
sheets and files. 

From an examination of the data so 
far available, it is shown that during the 
first four decades of this century, almost 
a fifth of the dollar volume of corporate 
bonds fell into default. Yet, had a com- 
pany at the beginning of 1900 held a 
cross-section of all such bonds then 
outstanding and during the next 39 
years purchased representative amounts 
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of all new issues as offered, it would have 

earned what would now be regarded as °- r 

a fairly satisfactory over-all return with- 

out employing any discrimination in 

selection. G. A. L’Estrange, 
A policy of discrimination merely to vice-president Wis- 

the extent of confining investment to consin National 

the bonds of the four highest rating Karl Ljung, agency 

grades would have distinctly improved head of Jefferson 

the rate of return. The record shows Standard, and W. 

that the greatest possibilities for sub- &- Alpaugh, presi- 

stantial improvement lay in the exer- dent of Inter- 

cise of imagination and judgment in- Ocean. _ at A.L.C. 

dependent of ratings and market prices. COMvention at Chi- 

There was considerable room for im- er 

provement in yield through promptness 

in detecting senility in seasoned securi- 

ties and accuracy in appraising the rela- 6 

tive strength of less seasoned classes. 

The data so far available contain some 











quantitative evidence in support of the 


acquisition of the higher grade bonds 
during periods when the allowance for 


Some of the factors partially  re- : . ; ; . ration of the thorough lawyer and de- 
sponsible for the good yield record dur- _, Mark _E. Archer, vice-president Em-_ stroy incentive. 
ing the period studied cannot be counted Pire Life & aa Be of Indianapolis, Mr. Archer approved position 
upon to be present in the foreseeable fu- addressing the A.L. Legal Section, taken by the committee of the insurance 
ture. The most severe — of de- ‘discussed the dactoes ry rules of the section of American Bar relative 


° 2 f il procedure under 
faults did not occur until the last decade. federal rules of civil procedure 
which a a plaintiff can compel the de- 


There was, thus, a great length of time 
a i a great g fendant to disclose desired information. 
over which income could be accumu- | 
haded said 4a: ddtaae tas ween ol ‘ae Mr. Archer confined his paper to the 
ome Pca f h i : Z ate oF ac “underlying principles of discovery and 
. > > " oener- “ s . ‘9 4 = 4 
“ll oe 2 See cere “ble a. the rules of discovery which were in- 
ally higher than is now possible. Many volved in the recent case of Hickman vs. 


ney’s investigating file. 


to amendments for certain 
rules, namely, that there should be some 
blanket restriction against the 
in of certain information 
Certainly 
lawyer should be compelled to disclose 

yer should | npelled to disclose 


ET a ee Se ; “yt: 4” would have to do would be to file his 
ee ae tee prone Megalo Federal Discovery case and sit back and wait until the de- 
fendant had prepared all of his defense. 


risk in the prospective yield is small. Rules Discussed This would penalize the diligent prepa- 


discovery 


ordering 


attor- 
no 


bonds yielded more than was expected Taylor, decided by the U. S, Supreme his deductions from what witnesses have 


due to heavy redemptions prior to ma- told him, 


turity at premiums. Yields better than 
those expected at offering were also 


Court. 
The court rejected the demand of the 


plaintiff for information referred to as Harris Trust. & Savings Bank of 


Chi- 


obtainable through playing the yield the * ‘work- product, of the lawyer, - point- cago was host Tuesday night at a cock- 


curve, a structure deriving artificial sup- ing out that if such materials were open ‘ail party for the 


port from the federal reserve system. to opposing counsel on mere demand, Swe hse chm supine — 
lhe amount ot allowance in the pros- much of what is now put down in writ- backlighted which made a back - 
pective yield for risk was generally more ing would remain unwritten and an at- ground. President Paul S. Harris led 
liberal than now. These facts indicate torney’s thoughts, heretofore inviolate, Pe ue eee } pf ern a 
that even with a better inheritance of would not be his own. oxecanve pm tn “Mark A Brown, 
knowledge, the bond account manager Mr. Archer pointed out that if the executive vice-president; 1. Eck- 
of today may have a difficult time equal- district court's decision had been fol- —s pinch tere ee ee 
ling the record of his predecessor. lowed then all a plaintiff's attorney vice-presidents and department heads. 
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Sure, we have ’em too! 


Home Owners Protection Plan, Guaranteed Investment Contract, 
Educational Trust, etc., etc. field developed, field tested, and 
adapted to every agent's market! 


Agents whose annual earnings are in the 5 figure bracket ! 


Training and incentive plans with sales aids that get results. 


But we take more pride 


that our field men are really co-workers, not code numbers fed 
into a punched card tabulator. 


CENTRAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF ILLINOIS 


Founded 1905 
Alfred MacArthur, President 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 64, Illinois 
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Wide Range of Fare at Legal Section 





Warns on Tax Hazards in 
Deferred Compensation 


Discussion before the A.L.C. Legal 
Section by the: three-man panel on fed- 
eral income taxes applicable to life in- 
surance and annuities raised some ques- 
tion about the tax status of the cur- 
rently popular deferred compensation 
plans and called particular attention to 
the unfair treatment currently accorded 
to annuity income, since most annui- 
tants would have to live to fantastic 
ages to avoid being taxed on part of 
the consideration. 

The question was also raised as to 
the possible discontinuance of the pres- 
ent favorable status of group insurance, 
on which premiums are a deductible 
business expense though not taxed as 
income to the employe. Group cover- 
age has far transcended its early modest 
limits and its present status is based on 
old opinion of not very high authority. 
The panel discussion brought out that 
there might well be some doubt as to 
the present-day attitude of the Treasury 
and the courts on this point. 

Regarding the annuity inequity, it was 
mentioned that the federal tax author- 
ities are considering corrective legisla- 
tion suggested by representatives of the 
life companies. The effect of the pres- 
ent law, in many cases, is to impose a 
tax not only on the income earned on 
the capital paid in by annuitants but also 
on a large part of the capital itself. 

Members of the panel were Clyde 
Cover, assistant general counsel Lincoln 
National; W. D. Freyburger, tax coun- 
sel New York Life; and W. F. Halde- 
man, associate counsel Penn Mutual. 


Robert Dechert, counsel Penn Mutual 
and president of the Assn. of Life In- 
surance Counsel, introduced them. 

Mr. Cover said using key man in- 
surance as a basis for setting up a de- 
ferred compensation plan was a “nice 
idea” and he wouldn’t say it couldn’t 
be successsfully done, but that there are 
what he called certain “repugnancies” 
which make it very hazardous. The em- 
ploye wants to be assured that he is 
going to get what is contemplated, yet 
if he has such unconditional assurance 
the government may say that he has re- 
ceived the economic equivalent of the 
thing purchased for him, in this case 
the life insurance policy. Mr. Cover said 
he doubted it was a subject that should 
be promoted through the companies’ 
agency organizations as the agents are 
not in a position to appreciate the legal 
pitfalls. However, he conceded that if 
receipt of the deferred income were 
made contingent before and even after 
retirement perhaps the courts would 
look on the plan as a legitimate ex- 
tension of key-man insurance. 

Mr. Haldeman agreed that agents 
should go easy but said that the agents 
would get the information from other 
sources and that to be sure the informa- 
tion was as accurate as possible his 
company had prepared articles dealing 
with deferred compensation. 

In the discussion on income tax ex- 
emption of installment payment of 
proceeds, Mr. Haldeman said there was 
no doubt that exemption applied to all 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 





Convention closes 


meeting. 


ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA * 





GREETINGS 


Under the leadership of President 
Dwight L. Clarke, the American Life 


achievement in Life Insurance service. 
To the officers and members of the 
convention, the Shenandoah Life Insur- 
ance Company, Inc., extends sincere 
greetings and congratulations upon the 


. i] 
occasion of your forty-second annual 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


a year of notable 


PAUL C, BUFORD, PRESIDENT 








V. J. SKUTT’S VIE’ I 

Says Life Men Face 
Big Job to Meet 

P.L. 15 Challenge 


Just because other types of insur- 
ance have more problems arising out of 
the S.E.U.A. de- 
cision and_ public 
law 15 than do the 
life companies, the 
latter should not 
let this fact lull 
them into a feeling 








that they haven’t 

a job to do in this 

connection, said V. 

J. Skutt,  vice- 

president United 

Benefit Life 

in his opening re- 

marks as_ chair- 

man of the Legal Vv. J. Skutt 
Section. 


Quoting from the address delivered in 
absentia by Senator McCarran recently 
at the American Bar Assn. meeting. Mr. 
Skutt stressed particularly his mention 
of the “welfare and progress of the in- 
surance industry as a whole” and his 
statement that “quarrels between seg- 
ments of the industry must be settled 
and differences and disagreements be- 
tween factions must be ironed out.” Mr. 
Skutt also cited as significant McCar- 
ran’s statement that “the people are 
looking to the Congress to protect them 
in everything that has to do with” in- 
surance. 


Grave Responsibility Still Exists 


“The Senator, throughout his notable 
address, recognized the desirability of 
the regulation of insurance by the states 
rather than the national government,” 
said Mr. Skutt. “The enactment, with 
his leadership, of public law 15 mani- 
fests a desire on the part of Congress 
to afford the states the opportunity to 
continue their jurisdiction in this field. 
3ut the statement just quoted from the 
Senator’s address, indicates that a grave 
responsibility still exists on the part of 


the states and the industry to meet 
these requirements. 
Support State Regulation 

“TI respectfully recommend that we 
of this section render every possible 


proper assistance to the end that when 
the test comes, state regulation and su- 
pervision may be found adequate. As 
the orderly solution of international 
problems involving forms of govern- 
ment and boundaries between nations 
is vital to the welfare of the world, so 
the orderly solution of national prob- 
lems involving boundaries of insurance 
regulation as between the states and 
the federal government is vital to the 
welfare of the insurance public. 

“In attempting to develop a program 


for this meeting which would include 
matters of general interest in addition 


to insurance case law, there have been 
included topics relating to these semi- 
extra-curricular fields of legislation, 
taxation, and public relations. I hope 
they may be of some assistance to you 
in meeting the broadened responsibili- 
ties of the life insurance lawyer of 1947.” 


A.L.C. Feminine Talent on Hand 


Members of the A.L.C. feminine staff 
on hand included Mildred Hammond, 
secretary, and Lillian Wille, assistant 
treasurer, Elizabeth T. Bed, Marcelle 
Pfaender, Ida Weber, Marian S. Kitz- 
mann, Alice Dykowski, Marilyn Feller, 
Vinelya M. Allen, Mrs. Betty C. Casey, 
Jeanne Cronin, and Mrs. Helen C. Kin- 
ney. 


Anderson Takes 





Over; W. A. Vinson 
Named Secretary 


Large Attendance Marks 
2-Day Session; Panel Is 
Popular Feature 


The wide range of subjects covered 
was a notable feature of the two-day 
meeting of the A.L.C. Legal Section 
meeting. Not only were. there solidly 
documented treatises like the paper of 
J. R. Wood, vice-president and general 
counsel of Southwestern Life, on life 
insurance policies under the Texas com 
munity law but there was the talk of 
Harry Cole Bates, general counsel of 


Metropolitan Life, which had little to do 
with legal intricacies but was a well 
thought out analysis of the potent place 





ANDERSON 


B. M. 


of the law department in public rela- 


tions, a place that is particularly im- 
portant because the law department is 
so often the company’s ‘‘mouthpiece.” 


Originally scheduled for Tuesday morn- 
ing, Mr. Bates spoke at the Monday 
luncheon, substituting for the scheduled 
speaker, William Marshall Bullitt, noted 
insurance attorney of Louisville. 
Another out-of-the-ordinary feature 
was the panel on federal income taxes 
applicable to life insurance annuities. 





LEGAL SECTION OFFICERS 


Chairman, B. M. Anderson, counsel 
Connecticut General Life, Secretary, 
/, A. Vinson, general counsel Great 
Southern Life, Houston. 





W. F. Haldeman, associate counsel 
Penn Mutual, was moderator, other par- 
ticipants being Clyde Cover, assistant 
general counsel Lincoln National, and 
W. D. Freyburger, tax counsel New 
York Life. The same group put on a 
similar discussion, but dealing with es- 
tate and gift taxes, at the May meeting 
of the Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel. 
The trio carried on their discussion in 
informal, conversational style, which is 
the aim but not always the actuality in 
panel discussions. 

How to recodify a state’s insurance 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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RALPH KASTNER REPORTS: 
Companies Getting 
Fairer Break in 
War Clause Cases 





Life companies are getting a fairer 
break in the construing: of war clauses, 
apparently in direct ratio to the length 
of time since the war’s end, said Ralph 





R. H. KASTNER 

H. Kastner, associate general counsel 
of A.L.C., in his report at the Legal 
Section meeting. He finds the same 
tendency in connection with aviation 
riders, the courts veéring away from 
the extreme liberality of interpretation 
that was obvious during and_ shorily 
after the war. Out of 10 recent cases 
the insurers won seven. 

Mr. Kastner mentioned the case of 
Hooker vs. New York Life, decided last 
May, in which the court held that a 
claim was barred by the war clause in 
the double indemnity provision because 
the insured had jumped into some 
bushes hiding a 75-foot cliff while he 
was on maneuvers in New Zealand. The 
federal circuit court of appeales reversed 
the district court’s decision in favor of 
the beneficiary. The clause referred to 
“war or any act incident thereto.” 


Held To Mean a “Shooting War” 


In New York Life vs. Bennion the 
circuit court of appeals reversed the dis- 
trict court in a judgment under a similar 
clause. The insured was killed in the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. The case is 
noteworthy, Mr. Kastner observed, be- 
cause in the previous four cases involv- 
ing the question of when the war com- 
menced, the courts held that there was 
not a war until formally declared by 
Congress Dec. 8, 1941. In the Bennion 
case the court concluded that the par- 
ties to the contract had in mind any 
type of war in which the hazard to hu- 
man life was involved, in other words, 
a “shooting war,” said Mr. Kastner. 

In the second category of ‘status’ 
type cases, there were five cases in fa- 
vor of the insurer as against one for 
the beneficiary. 

Liberalizations in many state invest- 
ment laws, broadening for the life insur- 
ance companies the investment outlets 
for their policy reserve funds were es- 
pecially mentioned by Mr. Kastner. 
Following the lead of Connecticut, 
which adopted a “free investment” law 
in 1945, eight states took similar action 
at the past legislative sessions, includ- 
ing Delaware, Illinois, Nebraska, North 


’ 


-Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Utah and Wash- 


ington. Under these laws, companies 
in these states may invest in such hold- 
ings as World Bank bonds, real estate, 
and miscellaneous investments not pre- 
viously permitted by specific legisla- 


tion, provided they remain within the 
percentage limitation established. 

Investment in income-producing real 
estate was given special impetus during 
the year by permissive legislation 
adopted in 15 states, bringing to 19 the 
states with specific permissive legisla- 
tion of this nature, while the free in- 
vestment provisions of nine other states 
allow such investment within stated 
limits. 

Investment in World Bank bonds was 
also made possible in many states, with 
specific permissive legislation adopted 
in seven states and “free investment” 
provisions or insurance department reg- 
ulations allowing it in an additional 17 
states. 

Mr. Kastner said that efforts had been 
made—believed inspired by unions in at 
least some instances—to delete the ex- 


emption of insurance agents compen- 
sated solely by commissions. These 
failed in Massachusetts, Minnesota, 


Pennsylvania and Wyoming. However, 


Massachusetts saw fit to exclude indus- 
trial agents from the agency exemp- 
tion provision, as did Connecticut in 


the newly added exemption provision. 
In view of the likely expansion soon 
by the Treasury Department and social 


security administration in the defini- 
tion of the term “employe” under the 
old age and survivors benefit provisions 
of the federal act (though not unem- 
ployment insurance), Mr. Kastner said 
it seems incumbent on the life insur- 
ance business to vigorously contend 
for the retention of the commissioned 
agent exemption provision in all state 
laws where it now exists and seek en- 
actment of similar provisions in other 
jurisdictions. 

Discussing community property leg- 
islation, which four states enacted last 
year, Mr. Kastner held out hope for 
the addition of a protective provision 
in the new Pennsylvania Jaw which 
would relieve life companies of possible 
double liability in case they guess wrong 
as to the rightful recipient of the pro- 
ceeds. He pointed out that the Treas- 
ury has now approved, for federal in- 
come tax purposes, both the Nebraska 
law, which protects the companies, and 
the Pennsylvania law, which does not. 
The Pennsylvania statute omitted the 
protective feature apparently in fear 
that the Treasury would not approve a 
statute differing materially from the 
latest Oklahoma law, which had _ al- 
ready been given Treasury approval. 


During his discussion of a Pennsylva- 
nia decision holding alcoholic disability 
to have been self- inflicted and hence 
ground for denying liability, Mr. Kast- 
ner got a laugh by interpolating, “Boys 
take warning—it’s a long week!” 


A. L.C. NOTES 


Mrs. J. B. Reynolds, whose husband 
was one of the founders of the A.L.C., 
its first president and then served later 
as president, was accompanied to the 
meeting by her daughter, Mrs. — ° 
Bixby, whose husband is president of 
Kansas City Life. Mr. Reynolds, until 
his death, was one of the most potent 
members of the A.L.C. 

Francis Craig, nephew of C. A. Craig, 
chairman of the executive and finance 
committees of National Life & Accident, 
is the composer of the current top hit 
tune, “Near You.” A former band leader, 








Francis Craig is now connected with 
the National L. & A. radio station, 
WSM 

E. C. Corry, general counsel of Na- 
tional Life of Des Moines, and Mrs. 
Corry, got a wire while attending the 
A.L.C. meeting that their son, E. C. 
Corry, Jr., had been elected national 


commander of Amvets at the convention 
at Columbus. He is a Des Moines at- 
torney, but he will be located at Wash- 
ington during his term of Office. He 
was elected from a field of 13 candi- 
dates. 








PROCTER AND GAMBLE 
HAS ALL KINDS OF 


“CLEAN-UP PLANS” 


MULTIPLE LINES 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENTS 
Annuval—Single Premium 


_ SALARY SAVINGS 
ANNUITIES 


Annval—Single Premium 
Immediate & Deferred 


PENSION TRUSTS 


s 
GROUP 
Comprehensive Coverage 


COMM. ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
Hospitalization 








Yes! P&G knows the value 
of variety! For face or 
flannels, dishes or dresses, 
hosiery or hair washing 


... from scrubbing the floors 


to brushing the teeth, 
Procter and Gamble has 
the answer to every 
clean up need! 
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IS THE SPICE OF LIFE INSURANCE SELLING, 100! 


More variety means more prospects, more prospects mean 
more sales... that’s the advantage of the “full sales kit” 
of General American Life. No doubt about it, a workman 
does better with a complete set of tools! That’s a good 
deal of the success story of the General American Life man 
... because he’s the man with the plan for every need!... 
(from “clean-up plan” to a policy for a new-born babe!) 
... you're always in business with 


a ener Soe 
GENERAL AMERICAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, PRESIDENT 
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or the occasion of the 42nd Annual 
Meeting of the American Life Convention, 
we congratulate that great and honorable 


We respect the memory of the men who 


organization representing the business of 
Life Insurance. 


| pioneered the American Life Convention. 
| We extend our appreciation to the officers 





and the entire staff for the work they have 
so splendidly done. 


It has been our privilege to enjoy member- 
ship in the American Life Convention for 
35 years. We are proud of that member- 


! ship. We subscribe whole-heartedly to the | 
| ideals and principles of the American Life | 








| WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Convention and the Life insurance business. 
We will do our utmost to contribute our 
share to its continued success. 
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and sickness policies. : 


+ MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jul Baumann, N.A.L.U. President, Urges 
A.L.C. to Join in Conference on Situation 





Na- 


Caine 


president of 


Jul B. Baumann, 
Underwriters, 


tional Assn. of Life 
out with a strong 
warning against 
the dangers of 
“mass selling” of 
life insurance to 
the agency system 
in his talk at the 
Asi een erat 
sessions Wednes- 
day on “Our Joint 
Responsibilities.” 
Mr. Baumann, 
who is general 
agent of Pacific 
Mutual at Hous- 
ton, conceded the 
place of group in- 
surance as an aid rather than a_hind- 
rance to the agent provided it is con- 
fined to the employer-employe relation- 
ship and said it is possible that other 
types of mass coverage such as have 
been put into effect in several parts of 
the country within the past few months 
will not materially hamper the agent 
at the present time. 

But what situation may a new agent 
find 10 years from now when he enters 
the business, asked Mr. Baumann. If 
social security has been developed as 
most people want it to, the average 
prospect will then have: social insurance 
protection worth several thousand dol- 
lars. Millions will have up to $10,000 
of National Service life insurance. 

“Tf there is then a layer of mass pro- 
duction, all agents, except some of the 
older ones and the top producers, may 
find themselves calling upon people who 
have protection totaling $20,000 to $25,- 
000 and who feel that they have no need 
for an agent’s services,’ said Mr. Bau- 
mann. “What then? Will the present 
compensation system work under those 
conditions? Will the career agent serv- 
ice it free? Can he trade the thanks he 
will get for the necessities of life for 
his own family? 


Baumann 


“Will such a situation be in the 
public interest? Do we not maintain 
that life insurance bought over the 


counter, by mail, or any way except 
through an agent, cannot possibly serve 
the interests of the buyer to the maxi- 
mum possible extent? Do we not main- 
tain that life insurance must be tailored 
to fit the prospect’s interests and desires 
if it is to do the most for him? Do we 
not maintain that only an agent can do 
that tailoring job? 


Warns Against Dangerous Admission 


“If we are right in these conditions, 
we should lose no time in giving serious 
thought to proper spheres for mass and 
individual coverage through private life 
insurance. Any time we go into mass 
production we admit that individual 
sales and service by an agent are not as 
important as we heretofore have claimed 
them to be and admit the validity of the 
major contention of our adversaries, 
namely, that individual service by an 
agent isn’t necessary. Are we as trustees 
of the future of the American people 
and as trustees of the future of those 
now in and yet to come into this busi- 
ness ready to make such an admission? 
The National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers definitely is not willing to make 
that admission.” 

Mr. Baumann said he was pleased to 
learn that the directors of L.I.A.M.A. at 
its meeting this week will discuss join- 
ing with N.A.L.U. in a discussion of 
proper spheres for mass and individual 
coverage. He invited A.L.C. and L.I.A. 
M.A. to name representatives to con- 
fer on this point. He said the agents 


and the companies are presenting a 
united front with respect to dangers 


from the outside, such as savings bank 
life insurance but that Rome fell from 








within and “this marvelous agency sys- 
tem we have built up over the past 199 
years is now endangered from withip 
to an extent that may exceed any other 
assault upon it.” 

_ “We know that the cry will go up 
from many quarters that mass cover. 
ages are in the public interest but the 
best interests of the insuring public 
have to do with the agent himself,” said 
Mr. Baumann. “It is the agent who jn. 
terprets his company and life insurance 
to the public and interprets the public 
to his company. It is the agent who 
tailors the superb plans developed by 
the home office to meet the needs of 
the individual policyowner. It is the 
aggregation of individual policyowners, 
not an amorphous mass, which still and 
fortunately is the primary concern of 
our system. Mass selling can never do 
the full job, but uncontrolled mass sell- 
ing can so distort the maket for individ. 
ual selling and service that the agency 
system necessary to the full job will 
no longer exist.” 


DWIGHT CLARKE MESSAGE 
Insurance Should 
Show Workability 
of Democracy 


As one of the great segments of free 
enterprise, the life insurance business 
was called upon to help demonstrate the 
workability of democracy, in the presi- 
dent’s address delivered by Dwight L. 
Clarke, Occidental Life, at the opening 
general session of American Life Con- 
vention. 

Mr. Clarke declared that one way for 
the business to show it is adapted to 
the aims and needs of peace is to be 
ever alert to meet the demand fer new 
forms of protection, and another way is 
to keep before it the social implications 
of life insurance investments. 


Slum Clearance, Public Health 


The improvement of slum and other 
blighted urban areas with adequate and 
livable housing or even modern and 
efficient industrial structure is a_ third 
challenge, Mr. Clarke said, and still an- 
other way is through the improvement 
of the public health. 

“We must not despair of a favorable 
outcome of today’s international trou- 
bles,” Mr. Clarke said. “We must con- 
tinue to strive for it, calling on our for- 
bearance, our understanding, our sense 
of humanity to settle our controversies 
with other nations if that be at all pos- 
sible. We must make allowance for dif- 
ferences in tongues, in origins, in ideals. 

“Rather than descend to name calling 
and the other forms of international bad 
manners too prevalent today, cannot we 
on this continent concentrate on a dem- 
onstration of the workability of democ- 
racy? Democracy armed us and our al- 
lies to win the greatest war in history; 
bureaucracy signally failed in that grim 
competition. Let democracy prove itself 
equally adapted to the aims and needs Oi 
peace and let us try to correct its abuses 
and defects.” 





Metropolitan Changes 


C. J. Velon, field training instructor 
at the home office of Metropolitan, be- 
comes manager at Nanticoke, Pa., suc- 
ceeding L. M. Washburn who moves 
to Darby, Pa., as manager. 

W. F. McNamee, manager at Darby, 
transfers to the West Philadelphia dis- 
trict. 

James Diblasio, field training instruc- 
tor in New England, succeeds G. 
Hopkins as manager at Calais, Me. Mr. 
Hopkins is moving to the Fall River 
office. 
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GREAT IMPETUS TO PROGRESS 





Nucleonics to 


Be Life 


Saver, Dr. Holter Predicts 


Norman J. Holter, president of Hol- 
ter Research Foundation and one of the 
scientists attached to the Bikini expedi- 
tion, in his talk predicted that in medi- 
cine and biology nucleonics will save 
more lives in a surprisingly short time 
than the number lost from atomic bombs 
i pan. 
it are is no major field of activity 
which has not already been benefited and 
there is hardly a subdivision in any ma- 
jor field which cannot look forward to 
tangible benefits from the application ot 
nucleonic research techniques, he said. 
From the standpoint of life insurance, 
medicine heads the list. : 

Progress in biological and medical re- 
search, he asserted, has been given an 
impetus equal to or exceeding that given 
by the invention of the microscope, 
which helped put the germ theory on a 
firm basis. 

Radio-activity, phenomenon by 
which the atoms of certain materials 
continuously emit a stream of x-ray, 
electrons, and other sub-atomic particles, 
is not new but radioactive materials such 
as radium have been scarce and expen- 
sive. In making the ingredients of an 
atomic bomb, large quantities of many 
elements are made radioactive, so that 
their availability has increased and their 
cost has decreased very considerably. 
During the actual explosion of an atomic 
bomb there is produced in a fraction of a 
second material with radioactivity ex- 
ceeding that of 1,000 tons of radium. All 
of the radium extracted from natural de- 
posits has been only a few pounds in the 
world’s history. Radioactive atoms are 
chemically identical with their non-radio- 
active counterpart but unlike them, can 
be readily detected by electrical instru- 
ments held near them. 

In medicine this means that it is pos- 
sible at low cost to ‘take a_ particu- 
lar drop of blood or a particular tea- 
spoonful of some drug and by replacing 
some of their atoms with chemically 
identical but radioactive atoms, trace 
their every motion whether it be circula- 
tion through the heart or slow deposi- 
tion in some body organ or what not. 
Before atoms could be given this tell- 
tale nature one could not tell whether 
for example phosphorus found in a bone 
or the urine was the same phosphorus 
given previously by mouth or injection 
or whether it came from some body 
storehouse. Now by exploring the body 
with a small electrical instrument—the 
Geiger counter, the exact atoms being 
studied can be located and their move- 
ments accurately timed. It is as though 
one were blindfolded in a room full of a 
thousand people with the lights out and 
asked to point to which individual was 
John Smith. The use of radioactive 
atoms in the drug or blood cell gives the 
same advantage to the medical re- 
searcher that would be given this hypo- 
thetical pursuer in the dark room if he 
should take his blindfold off and the man 
being sought would wear a bright light 
on his head. 


Tracer Technique 


the 


“This tracer technique, as it is called, 


“Not only provides the means of clarifying 


many body processes but provides sen- 
sitivities thousands of times greater than 
Is possible by chemical analysis, even 
should chemical analysis be capable of 
distinguishing chemically identical 
atoms, which it is not. In metallurgy 
one can follow one hundred billionth of 
an ounce of metal in, for example, its 
transfer because of frictional wear on 
ball bearings. In medicine, using radio- 
active blood cells, less than three one 
hundred thousandths of an ounce of 
blood can be detected and its motion 
traced,” he said. 

This latter development has been un- 
dertaken in heart disease. The Medical 
Research Fund is doing a fine job in aid- 


ing the study of cardiovascular diseases. 
He voiced the belief that continued and 
preferably increased support of medical 
research at this time will return tangible 
dividends to the industry and at a 
greater rate as the’ result of this 
great research tool of atomic energy. 

Workers in Los Angeles have used 
radioactive blood cells to study the cir- 
culation of blood in the heart. They 
have demonstrated that the normal hu- 
man heart has extensive collateral circu- 
lation channels which are ready for in- 
stant use when an acute coronay occlu- 
sion occurs. Thus in this type of heart 
attack both ventricles can continue to 
receive nourishment by these channels. 
This mechanism has not been as defi- 
‘nitely established previously because it 
was impossible to tell one drop of blood 
from another. 

“The termination of a war always 
leads to some conversion of swords into 
plowshares,” he concluded. “A dan- 


gerous war gas, DFP, has turned out to 


be useful in the treatment of intestinal | 
paralysis and it may be helpful in treat- } 


ing the eye disease glaucoma and the 
muscular weakness condition, myas- 
thenia gravis.” 


Combination Men 
at Dinner Rally 
Put Evans at Helm 


The combination companies’ repre- 
sentatives gathered at dinner Monday 
during the A.L.C. meeting with Morton 
Boyd, president of Commonwealth Life, 
presiding as chairman. The main talk 
was given by R. E. Henley, president of 
Life of Virginia, who stressed that the 
economic situation of the day is one 
that challenges the weekly premium 
companies: to produce a contract that 
comes as closely as possible to the terms 
of ordinary cover. 

This is the freshman section of A.L.C. 
and it was originally known as the In- 
dustrial Section. Its only get-together 
this year was at the dinner and the 
leaders said the intention is to hold the 
group together by electing officers each 
year and maintaining a skeleton organi- 
zation against the day when it might 








R. B. Evans R. E. Henley 


prove desirable to become a more solid 
factor. 

R. B. Evans, president of Colonial 
Life, was elected as the new chairman, 
and John F. Ruehlmann, Western & 
Southern, is the new secretary. Nearly 
100 attended, which was surprising since 
the meeting had not been advertised in 
advance. 


Estate Council at Fort Wayne 


Fort Wayne (Ind.) Estate Planning 
Council is being organized to promote 
a better understanding of the creation 
and preservation of estates. William A. 
Hunt, supervisor of Phoenix Mutual 
Life, is temporary chairman. 








LOUISVILLE 





Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Announces a New Agency Contract with Liberal 
First Year Commissions and Lifetime Renewals. 
Several Good General Agency Openings are 
available in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky 


and Tennessee. 


KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN 


President 


KENTUCKY 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


Opportunity is not “just around the 
corner”, it is here! 
If you have managerial ability 
and a desire to develop 
a life and accident 
and health agency in 
Middle-Western 
territory, com- 
municate 
at once 






FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


_HeNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
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B. K. ELLIOTT GIVES VIEWS 





Life Insurance, Sherman 
Act Philosophy Are Akin 


a 











“The character of the life insurance 
business and the nature of the contracts 
it deals in are the best practical guaran- 
tees to the consumer that the full force 
of free competition will not be inhibited 
by illegal combinations or restraints,” 
Byron K. Elliott, viceapresident and 





B, K, ELLIOTT 


general counsel of John Hancock Mu- 


tual, declared in addressing the A.L.C. 
meeting. 
“Life insurance is a business inher- 


ently devoted to the philosophy of free 
competitive enterprise which it is the 
object of the Sherman act to maintain,” 
he said. 

Mr. Elliott pointed out that life insur- 
ance has always been a business charged 
with a public interest and, therefore, 
governed and regulated by the states in 
great detail, and has, in fact, been sub- 
ject to anti-trust laws in many states 
during the years of its greatest develop- 
ment. It has become obvious that its 
operation and its market do not lend 
themselves readily to any advantageous 
combination between competitors. 


Knowledge Is Needed 


In spite of the many points of differ- 
ence between life insurance and other 
types of business, Mr. Elliott believes 
that familiarity with the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in reference to the 
federal statute prohibiting combinations 
in restraint of trade is necessary to a 
consideration of the situation as it af- 
fects life insurance companies. Mr. El- 
liott said, “By reason of the legal sig- 
nificance that can attach to what may 
seem to be most circumspect daily con- 
duct in any business. the lay business- 
man cannot, by reference of an occa- 
tional question to his legal staff, escape 
responsibility for at least a general ac- 
quaintance with this body of case law.” 

“T do not believe,” said Judge Elliott, 
“that there are many parallels between 
our practices and those of other types 
of business which have been challenged. 
The reason for this is clear. Some in- 
dustries, vulnerable to demoralization 
from price cutting, rebating, discrimina- 
tion and the like, have resorted in the 
past to combinations and other trade- 
restraining practices for protection. Life 
insurance, however, is protected by law 
from such injurious trade practices.’ 

“No important industry exists today 
without some degree of cooperation 
among its members, usually in the form 
of trade association activities. There 
is quite a variety of opinion as to the 
extent and direction in which trade as- 





a 
























sociation activities can be safely ep. 
larged to serve better the public ang 
thus the industry, but I believe tha 
Ww henever any cooperative action is pro. 
posed in such associations we must ask 
ourselves—Could this proposal tend to 
restrain competition? If so, then we 
must proceed with utmost caution to 
examine it for reasonableness and just. 
fication. Its justification must be sat 
isfactory, not only with respect tg 
whether its adoption will benefit the 
public, but, more significantly with re 
spect to whether otherwise avoidable 
injury will be suffered if it is adopted,” 

“Our business is so constituted,” con. 
tinued Mr. Elliott, “that if left to itself 
to continue its exemplary expansion and 
development in serving the public needs, 
subject fully to such regulation on the 
state level as is prerequisite to safe and 
sound operations, there would be little, 
if any, occasion to modify existing prac. 
tices in order to bring them in conform. 
ity with the objectives of the anti-trust 
laws.” 


Cites Pitfalls in 
Third Party 
Ownership Schemes 


The increasing burden of taxation 
upon life insurance was cited as under- 
lying many of the questions arising from 
the ‘division of policy rights and options 
among a number of different persons in 
a paper presented at the meeting of the 
A.L.C. Legal Section by Miss Lelia E. 
Thompson, attorney of Connecticut Mu 
tual. 

In discussing “Third Party Owner 
ship,” she declared, “When we see the 
phenomenon of a conservative old state 
like Pennsylvania... suddenly throwing 
over its old tradition and adopting a 
community property system in order to 
beat the federal income tax, it is not sur. 
prising that the public has backed the in- 
surance industry into a corner with its 
demands for policies that will be, to 
some extent at least, free from the bur 
dens imposed by the revenue act of 1942 
After all, you cannot sell a wood-burning 
stove to a man who is looking for a 
electric range and we must try to shape 
our product to the needs of the buying 
public. Having done so, we must look 
to see what legal consequences may be 
entailed.” 

Miss Thompson pointed out that cor 
siderable diversity of practice exists on 
the part of life insurance companies in 
the methods used to accomplish the vest: 
ing of control in some person other than 
the insured, in that some companies ust 
endorsements, while others recommend 
assignments. 

After tracing the history of third party 
ownership policies, Miss Thompson dis 
cussed the legal issues involved in set 
ting up a succession of policy owners by 
use of assignments and endorsements 
As a primary objection to the use of a 
signments to achieve successive owl 
ership, Miss Thompson cited the fatt 
that the assignee’s estate might not e& 
cape the tax under Sec. 22 (b) (2) of the 
internal revenue code, in light of the 
questionable “gift” features of the trans 
action. 

In support of the transfer of owner 
ship by endorsement, it was pointed ott 
that the right to amend the policy is 
contract right supported by premium 
payments before and possibly after the 
death of the first person designated. Em 
ploying a hypothetical set of facts it 
volving the customary three party at 
rangement, Miss Thompson proceeded 
to point out, step by step, the various 
actual and potential legal pitfalls that 
surround third party ownership: transac: 
tions. 
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Harry é, Bates Says lowe Department 
Has Vital Public Relations Role 








The law division of a life company is 
jmportant in its public relations scheme 
because the lawyer 
represents and 
speaks for manage- 
ment, of which he 
is a part and of 
which he may be 
publicly regarded 
as a “mouthpiece,” 
said Harry Cole 
3ates, general 
counsel Metropoli- 
tan Life, speaking 
on “The Law Divi- 
sion as an Instru- 
mentality in Public 
Relations” at the 
annual meeting of 
the A.L.C. Legal Section. 

Mr. Bates said that though the lawyer 
may sometimes be regarded with suspi- 
cion, he is regarded. People pay atten- 
tion to him. Also his points of contact 
with the public, policyholders and others, 
are frequent, important and varied in 
their nature. 

Mr. Bates devoted his paper to policy 
drafting, correspondence with the pub- 
lic, including other lawyers, insurance 
department transactions, and conduct of 
litigation. 

Mr. Bates said litigation is possibly 
the point where law divisions have the 
greatest control over their public rela- 
tions. He said the volume of policy liti- 
gation has shown a tremendous decline 
since the depression, and though it may 
have hit the bottom, has shown but a 
small subsequent increase. Metropoli- 
tan’s annual volume of new cases, for 
example, was in 1946 only a little more 
than one-half of that in 1930, and a little 
more than one-sixth of that of the peak 
in 1933. 

Mr. Bates expressed the belief that a 
claim should never be litigated on sus- 
picion nor unless the evidence will sup- 
port a prima facie defense, It is unwise 
to defend a claim where the company 
has made an administrative mistake 
(other than a case for equitable reforma- 
tion of the contract), even though the 
claimant was not prejudiced. Giving 
the claimant the benefit of the doubt, he 
said, is the best possible claims policy 
but it seems to require constant alertness 
of the law division to keep it effective. 

As to the question of settlement pol- 
icy which varies between companies, he 
pointed out that some may regard com- 
promise as a money saving device, others 
as merely a means of avoiding trial of 
doubtful questions of fact. Many com- 
panies will not settle where there is a 
principle involved, such as fraud, or the 
question whether the loss is within the 
contract. Another consideration is 
whether or not the plaintiff’s counsel is 
one who repeatedly brings suits for a 
possible nuisance value. Some counsel 
feel that too great liberality of settlement 
encourages litigation, as it certainly has 
in the experience of the casualty compa- 
nies. Don’t be afraid of a jury, he inti- 
mated, saying that cases can be and are 
won from juries despite their generosity 
with other people’s money, for juries do 

not like fraud, perjury or overreaching. 





H. C. Bates 


Shouldn’t Appeal Automatically 


Mr. Bates said it is true too many 
cases have to be appealed by life compa- 
nies to correct verdicts due to sympathe- 
tic judges and juries but that is no rea- 
son for appealing every unfavorable 
judgment. Some life companies seem 
Prone to nurse their wounds and take 
appeals routinely. He suggested that a 
better public i impression is made and cer- 
tainly public expense is saved by a care- 
ful review to determine whether there is 
enough merit in an appeal for a reason- 


- able chance of reversal. 


Insurance companies are often 
charged with reliance on technical de- 
fenses and this raises the question of 
what is a technical defense, said Mr. 
Bates. Does it mean merely insisting on 
the policy terms? This may well depend 








- whether the policy terms are techni- 
ca 

For example, a double indemnity pro- 
vision requires death within 90 days from 
the injury. Death occurs in, say, 95 
days, and there is no possible doubt that 
it was due to the injury. The 90-day 
provision was quite probably inserted to 
protect the company in cases where the 
connection was doubtful. Is the defense 
that death was not within 90 days tech- 
nical? 


FACTS GOVERN 


Another criterion of a technical de- 
fense is whether it prevents a considera- 
tion of the merits of a claim, for exam- 
ple, failure to submit proof of loss. Where 
the company is prejudiced by failure to 
have proper facts presented to it for de- 
termination of the claim such a defense 
would seem non-technical but where the 
company has in fact had opportunity to 
investigate, and has investigated, so that 
it has not suffered from failure to pre- 
sent proof, the defense may well be re- 
garded as a technical one. 

Just recently Metropolitan won a case 
in a western state on absence of proof of 
loss which it would doubtless have won 
on some other ground had the suggested 
criterion been observed. The company 
had in fact had opportunity to investi- 
gate and know all there was to know 
about the facts. The claim was not mer- 
itorious, but Mr. Bates said, it would 
have been better from the public rela- 
tions standpoint to defeat it on its mer- 
its or lack of them. 

A special case of a technical defense 
is that of the statute of limitations. 
While companies vary in their reliance 
upon it, Mr. Bates suggested that it 
should never be availed of unless either 
the claimant has had opportunity for 
presentation of his claim for considera- 
tion by the company on its merits or 
there was an actual loss of opportunity 
to the company to investigate and pre- 
pare a proper defense on account of the 
lapse of time. 


Not for Unbounded Zeal 


Warning of the necessity of effective 
home office supervision of litigation, Mr. 
Bates said zealous trial counsel are nat- 
urally interested in winning and their 
eyes are on the particular case but the 
eyes of home office counsel should not 
overlook long run consequences, the ef- 
fect of the case on the law of life insur- 
ance, and on the public relations of the 
company. As an exteme example he 
told of a case where Metropolitan was 
urged by local counsel to contend that 
the incontestable clause in its policy was 
contrary to the statute of limitations of 
the particular state where the litigation 
was taking place. 

However, Mr. Bates said he consid- 
ered that a company would make a fool 
of itself by so attacking a clause it had 
written into its policy without require- 
ment of statute in that particular state. 

“We all want enthusiastic local coun- 
sel, we should not pursue lawsuits un- 
less we want to win them, but we do not 
want to win them at the expense of mak- 
ing bad law or bad public relations,” he 
said. “I am not afraid of bad public 
feeling arising from the successful de- 
fense of cases “which should be contested, 
properly conducted.” 

Discussing policy drafting Mr. Bates 
observed that “the policyholder has a 
right to know what he is buying even if 
few exercise the advertised privilege of 
reading the policy. Every lawyer should 
be interested in avoiding possible am- 
biguities, not only to protect his com- 
pany, but to protect the courts from the 
disrepute which falls on them when they 
unreasonably strain language to con- 
strue it in favor of one party or the 
other,” Mr. Bates said. 

Concerning correspondence contacts 
with claimants and policyholders, he re- 
marked that home office counsel must 








be careful to state the company’s case 
simply, to make it clear to his correspond- 
ent. He must avoid overreaching or 
any appearance of it and where an offer 
of settlement is made it is wise to sug- 
gest to the claimant that he might well 
consult counsel before acting on it. 
Friends can often be made by the man- 
ner of such correspondence, even if the 
response is negative. Somebody should 
write a book some day on the art of 
saying “no” gracefully, for he would be 
a public relations expert indeed, said Mr. 
Bates. 

Most policyholder correspondents 
other than claimants are those with tax 
problems. Here the law division must 
steer a course, said Mr. Bates, between 
giving insufficient information and tread- 
ing on the toes of local counsel. It is his 
view that the policyholder has a right to 
an expression of the views of his com- 
pany with respect to tax questions affect- 
ing his policy or its proceeds, or himself 
as a policyholder. The information must 
be as accurate as possible but there 


should be no hesitation to disclaim final 
knowledge. Omniscience is not ex? 
pected, and statutes, regulations and 
court decisions do change. In fact, in 
most tax letters a warning on the latter 
point is desirable, as is also a warning 
that the expression of the company’s 
view is a matter of opinion only, and 
that the company cannot take the re- 
sponsibility of guiding the conduct of a 
policyholder, as can his own counsel, 

Of transactions with insurance depart- 
ments, Mr. Bates said that of course 
there will arise an occasional difference 
of opinion with a department which can 
only be solved by the courts and which, 
if it is important enough from a dollar 
and cents standpoint or as a matter of 
principle, ought to be left to the courts. 
to solve. On the other hand, there will 
be occasions when a department ruling 
will so obviously represent good morals 
or good company practice that the law 
division should be glad to recommend 
compliance, even though its legal valid- 
ity may be doubtful. 
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He’s ACTIVE IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS! 































@ @ For he’s a good fellow and a leader 


among his fellow-citizens in cultural and civie 


@ He’s a man of importance, yet withal, an 
-abiding citizen with high ideals and 
hopes, and the same every day problems to 


solve as those which face his fellows. 


@ He’s the Southland Life Representative, 
selected and trained to provide the best possible 
Life Insurance Service—He is Southland Life 


in his own “home town.” 
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W. C. McCord, President cy 
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Whether you, 
Mr. Life Insurance 
Policyholder, 
claim to be a 
representative 
of Labor, 
Management or 
Industry — 
the vigilant efforts 





and watchfulness of 
the American 
Life 
Convention 
assures the 
existence and 
continuance of a 
square deal on 


your insurance 


dollar. 


Nathonalye 
Insurance Company, 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 








as we Jearn 


Learn from Past, 
Don't Yearn for It, 
McConney Counsels 


Real Measures Are Poten- 
tials of Market Im- 
mediately Ahead 


E. M. McConney, president of Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa, in addressing the A.L.C. 
gathering went to 
the parable of Lot’s 
wife to fortify his 
conclusion that in- 
surance should re- 
strict its use of the 
past “to learning 
from it rather than 
yearning for it.’ 

Insurance, 
he said, “is not im- 
mune from looking 
back with sweet re- 
grets about the 
‘good old days’ and 
we still retain a 
vivid recollection 
of the time, not so long ago, when we 
stood still and, like a pillar of salt, began 
to disintegrate.” 

By seeking to learn rather than yearn, 
he declared, “we can profit mightily by 
viewing a mental, historical movie reel. 
In it we see in the early 1930’s a group 
of men busily setting impossible quotas 
for their field forces with their eyes 
turned backward to the production fig- 
ures of the late 1920’s and with much 
yearning for the return of those good old 
days instead of boldly making plans to 
face the bleakness ahead. 

“Now that particular reel is just about 
to come down to the present time. In 
1945, the production of new ordinary 
business exceeded that of 1944 by 15%. 
Again, in 1946, the production of new 
ordinary business exceeded that of 1945 
by 54%. Once more, we begin to turn 
our eyes backward to 1946 which we 
are beginning to call normal. 





E. M. MeConney 


Agency Men and Girdle Men 


“We have had it easy lately. Agency 
men have lived off the fat of the land, 
like the girdle manufacturers, and we 
have made no research into the causes 
of it. Perhaps the increase in popula- 
tion is a factor as we have added 11,- 
368,000 people in seven years—equiva- 
lent to another Indiana, plus Wisconsin, 
plus Iowa, and Oklahoma too. Perhaps 
the fact that National Service Insurance 
—in spite of all that the insurance agents 
have done, and very ably done, to help 
veterans reinstate their insurance—has 
decreased from $150 billion to $35. bil- 
lion has left a void for protection 
that has been filling up in the last two 
years. Perhaps the intensities of war 
during the years of conflict, with many 
agents away in service, left little time 
to consider insurance needs and we have 
been satisfying a pent-up demand, Per- 
haps the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar has been one of the 
important causes. 

“We wonder if recent experience is 
normal but we do not know because we 
have no real facts on which to base any 
plans for the future, 

“Some day, perhaps, the psycholo- 
gists may be able to explain why prac- 
tically all present planning seems to be 
done in relation to last year’s figures, 
whereas the only real measures are the 
potentials of the market immediately 
ahead. No doubt it takes more skill to 
come up with reliable potentials par- 
ticularly where estimates of human be- 
havior are involved. It is easier to be 
like Lot’s wife rather than to be like Lot 
but that is disintegrating. 

“Tt is true that we cannot go back 
and live in the past but the past is useful 
from it of some of the 


things that have been tried and where 
they failed and where they succeeded; 
and thereby we are better fortified to 
go forward into the future.” 

At another point Mr. McConney re- 
marked that since 1900 life insurance in 
force has increased 20 times. “But let 
us not think we have done too splendid 
a job because since 1940 the amount of 
insurance in force, corrected for the de- 
cline in purchasing power of the dollar, 
has decreased by 4%. 

“Today we face the problem of ex- 
panding our services and satisfying new 
needs so that men and women may 
build for themselves in a system of free 
enterprise the desired security for the 
family and for old age.” 


Freedom and Slavery Struggle 


Mr. McConney then addressed him- 
self to the world struggle between the 
forces of “freedom and slavery.” 

“When and if the British come to be- 
lieve—as so many of us believe over 
here—that their privations and _ sacri- 
fices are principally due to putting polit- 
ical theories ahead of economic recovery, 
they will call a halt on their revolution 
and reverse the trend—as we have man- 
aged to do over here—assuming of 
course that they retain their right to 
make a choice. It is for that possi- 
bility of reversal that we must keep alive 
the forces that may accomplish it,” he 
asserted, 

And at another point he declared: “It 
is we who must ‘demonstrate in the 
present what our forefathers demon- 
strated in the past—that work and pro- 
duction of goods are the best known 
means by which to improve living stand- 
ards and hence security—that individual 
freedom can and does gloriously serve 
mankind, 

“If we do that—the destiny of our 
two countries will be to pioneer, to 
grow, to create and to achieve—the 
cause of freedom, the spirit of enter- 
prise, will regain shining prestige in our 
world. We shall not be crowded and 
jostled by those who think they are rid- 
ing the tide of history. We shall be 
physically and spiritually secure.’ 





Says S.E.U.A. Decision 
Getting Too Much Credit 
for Insurance Changes 


Too much credit is being given the 
Supreme Court’s.S.E.U.A. decision for 
changes that are taking place in the in- 
surance industry. That decision helped 
weaken resistance to change, and helped 
the business rediscover its capacity for 
certain progress. Yet, however signifi- 
cant the S.E.U.A. compelled alterations 
are, they have been dwarfed by new 
developments independently issuing from 
the business itself. 

These views were expressed by Rob- 
ert D. Williams, former special deputy 
of the Washington department, in his 
address at the Legal Section meeting of 
the American Life Convention. Mr. 
Williams, during his period as special 
deputy was chiefly engaged in helping 
draft the new Washington insurance 
code. 

Mr. Williams cited the vast amount of 
money life companies are pouring into 
slum clearance and housing projects, 
asking what federal compulsion forces 
them into those acts. 

He declared that there is much work 
to be done on insurance laws, remark- 
ing: “Across the nation there are im- 
portant states whose insurance laws are 
a shambles. There are other states 
whose insurance codes are in serious 
need of rejuvenation.” 

This is the hour of the insurance law- 
makers, he said. Never before has there 
been a greater need for opportunity and 
by their work will be measured, to an 
important extent, the success with which 
insurance picks up its new challenges. 





Commissioner Rummage of Arizona, 
who has been extremely ill at St. Moni- 
ca’s Hospital, Phoenix, is much im- 
proved and hopes to be released in 10 
days and back on the job in three weeks. 


Utilities Will Need _ 
$500 Million Yearly 
from Investors 


The life companies, because of pre- 
vailing low long-term interest rates, 
have contributed most of the improve- 
ment in the utility industry’s net income 
in the past 10 years by way of lower 
interest rates.” said P. P. Stathas, senior 
partner of Duff & Phelps, Chicago se- 
curity analysts, at the A.L.C. Financial 
Section meeting. 

Mr. Stathas had already referred to 
an increase of 25% in the net income 
of Classes A and B electric utility com- 
panies during the period 1937 to 1946 
and to the fact that the increase was 
mainly attributable to the substantial 
reduction in interest charges through 
refunding at much lower interest rates, 

At the same time, he said there is 
the redeeming feature for the senior 
securities holders that through regula- 
tory requirements and other factors the 
senior capital structure of the industry 
has been vastly improved and, in gen- 
eral, the quality of the senior securities 
has been thereby enhanced. The capi- 
tal structure must remain in good bal- 
ance and dilution in the position of the 
senior securities must be prevented, he 
said, if the life companies and other 
institutions are to continue to be the 
main source of funds for the tremendous 
expansion program which the electric 
industry faces, particularly if the util- 
ities expect to raise their additional se- 
nior capital at somewhere near the pre- 
vailing low interest and preferred divi- 
dend rates. 


Analyzes Prospects of Utilities 


Analyzing the electric utility indus- 
try’s prospects, Mr. Stathas said the 
substantial increase in use of electric 
power, together with 33% more custom- 
ers served, increased the gross revenue 
obtained from the domestic consumers 
as a whole during the past 10 years by 
more than 63%. This is in spite of the 
curtailments in appliance sales, loss of 
civilian population and doubling up of 
families during the war. Last year 
there was a record increase in domestic 
customers of 6%. This year the in- 
crease is at an even greater rate. 

“T believe that it can be said, with 
confidence, that the electric utility in- 
dustry will continue to be dynamic and 
its maturity point is way beyond the 
present horizons,’ said Mr. Stathas, 
after mentioning new developments 
such as the “heat pump”. for winter 
heating and summer cooling. 

As to net earnings, Mr. Stathas said 
the electric utility industry is blessed 
with a favorable cost curve in relation- 
ship to its ability to render adequate 
service at reasonable rates and the law 
of the diminishing returns is still con- 
siderably beyond the horizon. During 
periods of business declines the loads 
that go off the lines are usually those 
which bring the lowest increment rev- 
enues since they come at the bottom 
steps of the rate schedules. Therefore, 
the corresponding drop in net operat- 
ing income is comparatively negligible. 

Touching briefly on public power 
projects and atomic energy, Mr. Stathas 
declared that the trend seems to be 
away from public ownership, both as 
evidenced by municipal elections and 
from the disposal of various congres- 
sional bills involving appropriations for 
public power developments. In any 
event, however, no_ senior. security- 
holder of an operating electric utility 
suffered loss when the company in- 
volved had to sell out to a public au- 
thority. It is his belief that the debt 
securities and most preferred stocks of 
operating companies which might con- 
ceivably be threatened by public power 
developments are perfectly safe almost 
irrespective of how the ultimate position 
might occur. It is the common stock- 
holders that should watch out. 


As to atomic energy, he said it 


seemed at best that the atomic power 
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plant, on a commercial scale, and jus- 
tified by cold-blooded economics, is 
still quite a few years away and that 
when atomic energy is applied to com- 
mercial power generation it is likely to 
be of a supplemental nature to existing 
facilities | by way of large installations 
located in strategic places at a remote 
distance from the load centers, and such 
approach is not likely to result in much, 
if amy, obsolescence on the existing 
power plant investment during its useful 
life. The fuel component of the over- 
all price paid by the average residential 
customer is only about 12% of the aver- 
age price per kilowatt hour, even at 
present high coal prices. Thus, even if 
atomic energy were to be obtained at 
no cost whatever, the consequent reduc- 
tion in the price of electric service 
would be trifling. 
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The capital requirements of the elec- 
tric utility industry in the next five years 
were placed at approximately $500 mil- 
lion annually by Mr. Stathas. The private 
electric utilities must spend on construc- 
tion $1 billion annually for the next five 
vears and they must resort to new capi- 
tal markets to the extent of at least 
mnie half of their total requirements. Mr. 
Stathas said that while the maturity 
point of the electric industry is still far 
beyond the horizon, the senior investor 
is entitled to good protection by proper 


indenture terms and _ preferred stock 
provisions, and the time may well come 
when he should demand cash sinking 


funds not only on mortgage bonds, but 
on preferreds as well, particularly in the 
light of the low interest and preferred 
dividend rates that prevail at the pres- 
ent time. 


Shopping Center Ideals Sketched 
by Chicago Development Leader 





Arthur Rubloff, president of Arthur 
Rubloff & Co., Chicago, in addressing 
the A.L.C. Financial Section meeting 
on “Shopping Centers and Percentage 
Leases,” sketched the plans for the 
development at Chicago of the “Mag- 
nificent Mile.” This is a $200 million 


project involving the development of 
Upper Michigan avenue. It contem- 
plates a beautiful avenue, lined with 
stores, office buildings, and apartment 


buildings—all designed for tomorrow 
and recognizing and solving the parking 
problem in this area. This plan is far be- 
yond the conversational stage, more 
than $25 million of private funds have 
already been committed to key elements 
of the plan, he said. 
Several merchandizers 
construction of 


will begin 
attractive edifices 
shortly. This mile will encompass the 
11 blocks between the river and Oak 
street. “With the inevitable expansion 
of Chicago’s Loop,” he said, “it has 
been obvious for years that the busi- 
ness district would spread northward 
along this avenue, blooming into one 
of the wealthiest and most heavily pop- 
ulated districts in the country. Our 
plan will insure an overall consistency 
and homogeneity, combining beauty and 


utility, and serving the consumer, the 
investor, the tenant,, and the commu- 
nity of Chicago.” 

No Pattern of Congruity 

Most shopping centers are ugly, 
blighted, congested, he observed, in- 
dividual buildings fight.each other for 
light, air, and attention, with no pat- 
tern or congruity. The shopping cen- 
ter just grew; it mushroomed out of 


the undeveloped area without plan or 
guidance. The result has been a hodge 


podge of dilapidated eyesores mixed 
among a few dignified edifices. Analysis 


and planning are as important in es- 
tablishing a shopping center as they are 
to the efficient operation of a factory 
or an insurance company, he declared. 
Most shopping centers, which were 
designed for pedestrians, have been 
made obsolete by the automobile. 
Ninety percent of the centers have little 
provision for the avalanche of auto- 
shoppers who converge on them. 
Traffic should be routed around the 
shopping district rather than through 
it, and pedestrians and automobiles 
must be separated within the shopping 
district to protect one from the other, 
with adequate provisions for both. 


Factors to Consider 


In the acquiring and building of a 


shopping area, the location must be 
analyzed in relation to population, the 


spendable income in the area must be 
‘determined, there must be a substan- 
pay large normal flow of traffic to and 
by the location, the area must be easily 
accessible to automobile and_ public 
transportation facilities, and there must 
be the potentiality for ample parking, 

One of the most delicate problems in 


relation to a new shopping center is 


the lease and the answer in many cases 
is the percentage lease—a _ contract 


guaranteeing a minimum rental against 
a percentage of the gross business. For 
example, a tenant and landlord agree 
on a minimum rental of $10,000 per 
vear, or 6% of the tenant’s business, 
whichever is greater. If the tenant's 
gross business amounts to $300,000, then 
he pays the landlord $18,000 or $8,000 
more than the guaranteed minimum. 

The percentage lease is of rather re- 
cent origin, and it sprung up out of the 
difficulty of establishing an equitable 
rental in rather unpredictable situations. 
It is hard to determine a fair rental 
for a new tenant in a new community, 
but a percentage lease, whereby the 
landlord shares both the risk and the 
gain of a business seems equitable. 

The percentage lease becomes a flexi- 
ble instrument which measures and re- 
flects the immediate value and_ the 
growth of a shopping center. 


Pe 2 Bryden Outlines 
Canadian Dollar 
Crisis Problems 


The a dollar crisis was de- 
scribed by J. T. Bryden, assistant gen- 
eral manager o ‘North American Life of 
Toronto in speaking at the meeting of 
the A.L.C. Financial Section. The out- 
come, he said, cannot be foreseen except 
as an alternative between a world of 
multi-lateral trade and freely convertible 
currencies, or the development of bi- 
lateral trade for Canada. 

“If bi-lateral trade becomes a neces- 
city,” Mr. Bryden said, “Canada must 
be able to sell more of its products to 
the U. S. or else seek to buy more of 
what it wants and needs from sources 
other than the U. S. Whether we can 
sell more to the U. S. is a situation over 
which we have little control, but the de- 
cision of the U. S., although possibly a 
minor one in its overall trade policy is 
one which will be extremely important 
to us because of our far greater depend- 
ence on foreign trade and our tradi- 
tional relations with the U. S. 


Slow and Painful Process 

“Canada’s foreign trade built the Ca- 
nadian standard of living and supported 
the great capital investments which we 
have in our export industries. If we 
must re-channel our trade we must, but 
the accomplishment is likely to be a slow 
and painful process and would, I think, 
presage a reduction in the standard of 
living and a determined attempt towards 
further industrialization in order that 
our primary products might be sold in 
more finished form.” 

Mr. Bryden declared that Canada’s 
future policies must be predicted on 
whether it thinks that the free converti- 
bility of sterling will be restored at some 
future date, not too far distant. If it 
believes this will occur it will be justified 
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in thinking in terms of relatively tempo- 
rary expedients to tide it over until it 
can once more convert sterling into dol- 
lars. 


Mr. Bryden said that the temporary 


expedients might include reducing the 
value of the currency in terms of the 

S. dollar, which would act as an auto- 
matic brake on importation of U. S. 
goods; placing import restrictions on 
certain U. S. goods going to Canada 
which, due to the essential nature of 


many of its imports, could be only a par- 
tial solution; placing a flat import tax 
on all U. S. goods that come to Canada, 
which would be contrary to the whole 
Canadian philosophy of freer trade and 
would introduce the danger of some kind 
of retaliatory trade action. 

Also, placing a bonus on the produc- 
tion of gold, which would make it pos- 
sible for Canada to bring new and mar- 
ginal mines into production, and which 
would be the equivalent to an internal 
increase in the price of gold; tightening 
up on Canadian travel in the U. S., 
which since the war has been eased; bor- 
rowing in the U. S. This would replen- 


ish the reserves of U. S. dollars but 
would set up a liability to be dealt with 
in the future. 


Carson Talks to Phila. Cashiers 

Life insurance 
assistant general 
the success of 


unofficial 
much of 
lies in the 


cashiers are 
agents and 
any 


agency 






served. 


the ALC 


in which we 


Insurance in Force, 


LOUISVILLE 


Lhe 
COMMONWEALTH 


Commentary 


Constructive Force 


Once again the American Life Convention has completed 
an eventful year of accomplishment—a year in which 
this management organization of the industry has again 


proved to be a constructive force for good. 


Commonwealth is proud to be a part of the ALC and to 
work hand in hand with the many other life insurance 


companies to the end that the public be ever better 


Commonwealth subscribes to the principles upon which 
is based and heartily 
effort to constantly improve the conduct of che business 


are all engaged. 
August 


COMMONWEALTH 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MORTON BOYD, President 


cashier’s hands, Norman T. Carson told 
the Cashiers Assn. of Philadelphia as he 
urged its members to be well versed in 
every phase of the business, and pay at- 
tention to human relations. Mr. Car- 
son, assistant superintendent of agencies 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
pointed out that the tendency toward in- 
creased lapses, surrenders and loans, 
is going to place a great deal of re- 
sponsibility on the cashier. Policyhold- 
ers will be coming into agency offices in 
increasing numbers and since agents 
will be spending more time in the field 


in the search for business, the policy- 
holder will turn to the cashier for ad- 
vice. 


Cherry Named Supervisor 

Ohio State Life has appointed Wil- 
liam Cherry as supervisor. Mr. Cherry 
has been a member of the Columbus 
agency. He served five years in the 
army. 


Move to Form N. Y. Unit 


New York A. & H. men will conduct 
a luncheon Oct. 21 and attempt to form 
an association which will include A. & 
H. producers. G. H. Knight, president, 
and O. J. Breidenbaugh, executive sec- 
retary, National Assn. of & H. Un- 
derwriters, will address the group. 

[. L. Yearwood, Federal Life & Casu- 
alty, is handling arrangements. 
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Uraes Professional 
Standards for 
Agency Dept. Heads 


F. D. Russell Suggests 
Society Like Those in 
Actuarial Field 


It is just as necessary for a life com- 
pany to obtain a fair return on amounts 


invested in agency affairs as on its 
bonds and mortgages. F. D. Russell, 


president Security Mutual Life of Bing- 
hamton, said in ad- 
dressing the annual 
meeting of Ameri- 
can Life Conven- 
tion at Chicago. 
Mr. Russell said 
a good deal of ad- 
ditional = study 
should be given a 
number of matters, 
particularly _ terri- 
torial analysis and 
the _ selection of 
agency leaders. 
While much prog- 
ress has been made 
in selecting agents 
he said that there is much to learn about 
selecting agency heads. Many com- 
panies still operate on the rule of thumb 
which says, “This man has been a good 
producer, he wants to be a manager or 
general agent; if, inythe opinion of the 
agency committee, he has the attributes 
of a manager, we'll appoint him and see 
how he works out. But if we do not do 
this now some other company will give 





F. D. Russell 


him a contract as manager or general 
agent.” 

Mr. Russell asked if it was any won- 
der that failures exceed successes. He 
also suggested that some kind of special 
training ought to be available to qualify 
men as agency department heads. 
Agency department growth began with 
the field forces, he said. As the busi- 
ness and the number of agents increased 
the home office agency department was 
created. The man selected to head this 
department was usually a good sales- 
man, or a good organizer. With the 
advent of informed sales management a 
somewhat different type of man was 
called to this post but he was and is 
primarily a salesman. 

However, the positions of actuary, 
chief investment officer and chief un- 
derwriter are filled today by specialists, 
that is, men specially trained for the 
position. Companies generally want fel- 
lows of the actuarial societies to head 
up their actuarial departments. The 
underwriting of risks has been devel- 
oped into a science and the underwriter 
is considered a specialist. Investment 
officers are men who have spent years 
learning the principles and rules of in- 
vestment. Through mastering the in- 
tensive C.L.U. course field men may be 
classed as professionals or specialists. 


Prestige of Post Would Rise 


“Where does the position of agency 
department head fit into this picture?” 
Mr. Russell asked. “Why should he 
not be a specialist? Whether a vice- 
president or superintendent of agencies 
is head of the agency department, can 
standards for the position be set up so 
that aspirants can take a course of in- 
struction at one of our colleges or uni- 
versities and by successfully passing 
such a course receive a degree, pos- 
sibly become a fellow of the Society of 
Agency Management or some _ other 
name, and thus evidence his qualifica- 
tions for agency department head? With 
a specialist at the head of agency de- 
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partment activities, it is to be expected 
that the prestige of the post will be 
improved, and the processes of distribu- 
tion will be more efficient and less hit- 
and-miss.”’ 

As an example of the sort of challenge 
which the agency system of selling life 
insurance is facing, Mr. Russell cited 
the activities of savings banks in selling 
“over the counter” life insurance in New 
York and other states. He said that 
the sales success of savings bank life 
insurance system up to date must be ex- 
plained largely by the fact that it har- 
vests where the regular companies have 
sown. Thousands of agents are con- 
stantly advocating the security and pro- 
tection provided by life insurance. Many 
persons buy from the banks on the 
agents’ demonstrated need for protec- 
tion. The situation, in New York state 
is that there are two systems of life 
insurance in operation, one an agency 
system and one a non-agency system. 
The continued success of the agency 
system must depend.on the public ap- 
proval of the agent and the type of 
services he performs. It is manage- 
ment’s responsibility to assure this ap- 
proval and this responsibility is not only 
on the companies operating in New 
York but on the management of every 
company in the business, he said. 





Urges Insurers to 
Inform Clients of 
Assault on Freedom 


American capitalism lias not failed in 
the economic or material realm, not even 
including its depressions, but in the 
realm of ideas in the educational realm, 
Dr. Henry C. Link, vice-president of 
Psychological Corp., New York, de- 
clared in his A.L.C. address. 

Terming the national educational sys- 
tem the most elaborate plan ever con- 
ceived for obscuring and even denying 
the elementary facts of life, Dr. Link 
said that while American capitalism has 
supported education with its dollars, it 
has tragically failed to indoctrinate the 
educational system with the ideology 
which has made that support possible. 


Indoctrinating Youth 


“To say that the best or the only way 
to stop communism or socialism is to 
improve our present system is not only 
naive, it is sheer nonsense. The only 
point at which socialism and commu- 
nism have excelled Americanism, with 
all its faults, is in their promises, their 
propaganda, their missionary zeal. We 
Americans have practically stopped in- 
doctrinating our youth in those princi- 
ples which made America unique and 
which certainly include the freedom to 
chose one’s own job, the freedom to 
work or not to work, the freedom to ac- 
quire and own property, free competi- 
tion, a government which polices free- 
dom instead of destroying it, and the 
basic moral concept of the dignity of the 
individual. 

“Personal freedom and moral respon- 
sibility, and one is impossible without 
the other, lie at the very heart of Ameri- 
canism. This concept is the great issue 
in the world today. The world-wide 
trend is toward collectivism, toward so- 
cialism, toward communism. 


Morals by Collectivism 


“All these substitutes the overall plans 
and edicts of the state for the freedom 
and responsibility of the individual. The 
more the state, as in England and Rus- 
sia today, dictates the actions of its peo- 
ple, the more it destroys their freedom 
and moral responsibility. Individuals 
cannot be held morally responsible for 
actions they cannot control. And yet, 
even a vocal and influential part of the 
clergy in all denominations in this coun- 
try, while denouncing communism, are 
preaching socialism as the true embodi- 
ment of Christianity. Having failed to 
establish Christian morals on a volun- 
tary basis, they now believe it can be 
done through a collectivist or slave state. 
“The sale of insurance in recent years 





Laurence Lee, president of Occidenta} 
Life of Raleigh and Peninsular Life of 
Jacksonville, and his son, Laurence Lee, 
Jr. The young man is a senior at Duke 
and at the same time works three days g 
week at Occidental. He is doing selling 
work as well as handling inside assign. 
ments. 


has been phenomenal but the sale of 
Americanism during those same years 
has been a tragic failure. Our number 
one job is not to sell policies or products 
but to sell the concepts or ideas which 
made these policies and products pos. 
sible. Unless we can quickly sell Amer. 
ica to the Americans, nothing else will 
matter.” 

_Dr. Link urged life insurance execu. 
tives to inform their policyholders as to 
what. is happening. There can be no 
question, he said, that they must ‘take 
position when economic relationships 
are involved and affect the interests of 
their policyholders, not as a question of 
— but as one of moral responsi- 
dility. 


Detroit Office at Peoria 

A district office of Home Life of New 
York has been set up at Peoria, Ill, in 
charge of James R. Martin, assistant 
agency manager. It will operate under 
the general agency at Champaign. 

Mr. Martin has represented Home 
Life as an agent at Peoria since early 
in 1946, immediately following his dis- 
charge from the army. 








There is no Better Security in 
the world than that back of 
every policy in the 
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Thompson Tells 
Need for Cooperation 
with Commissioners 


Ultimate benefits growing out of lib- 
eralized investment laws depend on the 
integrity and intel- 
ligence of life com- 
pany investment 
officials and the 
continued coopera- 
tion between the 
insurance depart- 
ments and the life 
companies “indi- 
cates the only rea- 
sonable assurance 
that the broaden- 
ing of these in- 
vestment fields 

= may have benefi- 

Ss, B. Thompson cial results,’ said 

Seth B. Thompson 
of Oregon, president of National Assn. 
of Insurance Commissioners, in his talk 
at the bor ag afternoon general 
session of A. be 

Declaring rh every new proposal af- 
fecting life insurance should receive its 
day in court, Mr. Thompson said that 
insurance supervision can be no abler 
than the people and the legislatures are 
willing to make it. In the enactment of 
proper legislation and in the proper en- 
forcement of that legislation, he added, 
the life companies must play a sub- 
stantial role. 


Three Areas of Cooperation 





Three areas in which cooperation be- 
tween commissioners and life compa- 
nies are aiding the policyholder were 


described by Mr. Thompson: Adoption 
of the Guertin legislation, the present 
study of annual statements, and the 


study of new fields for investments. 
Describing the Guertin legislation, 
Mr. Thompson declared that it is a re- 
markable tribute to the wholehearted 
cooperation between companies and in- 
surance departments that either by 
amended legislation or by departmental 
rulings, the path is now cleared for the 
consummation of this joint project by 
the end of the current year. It is true, 
he said, that in some jurisdictions there 
still is failure to enact such specific leg- 
islation as would simplify the task for 
all companies and for all insurance de- 
partments, but that nevertheless, on 
Jan. 1, 1948, accommodation to this 
modernization of certain insurance fun- 
damentals will have been accomplished. 
Describing the second field of coop- 
eration, Mr. Thompson said, “there has 
been recognition for an extended period 
that a new form of annual statement 
should be devised” and said that current 
studies show that this new form is not 
only desirable but is a requirement to 
facilitate both the preparation of the 
statement and its use by departments. 
Mr. Thompson said the shortage of 
investments for life companies is giv- 
ing the departments concern and amend- 
ments to insurance statutes have already 
been approved and supported by the in- 
surance commissioners in several states. 


Whether these amendments to in- 
vestment statutes take the form of 
specifying the broader fields which 


within certain limits are made available 
to life insurance company investors or 
whether they take the form of the pru- 
a man rule with certain limitations. 
the fact remains that the ultimate bene- 
ts for both policyholders and compa- 
nies depend upon the integrity and the 
intelligence with which the investment 
representatives of the companies per- 
form, he said. 


Credit Men Hear Larson 


L. J. Larson, executive vice-president 
of National Guardian Life, will speak 
on “Of Things to Come,” at the regional 
dinner meeting of Wisconsin Retail 
Credit Assn. and Wausau Credit Bureau 
at Wausau Oct. 16. 
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J. R. woop SPEAKS 


Cites Community 
Property Law 
Insurance Problems 


James Ralph Wood, vice-president and 
general counsel of Southwestern Life, 
at the A.L.C. Legal Section meeting 
discussed “Life Insurance Policies Un- 
der the Texas Community Property 
Law.” 

Mr. Wood pointed out that the sub- 
ject is particularly timely in view of 
the trend to enactment of such laws to 
capture federal tax savings to citizens. 
Four states enacted such laws this year. 

Mr. Wood traced the origin of the 
community property system through the 
civil laws of Spain, France and Mexico 
and pointed out that Texas is one of 
the four states which during their en- 
tire existence have had the community 
property law as part of their jurispru- 
dence. 

Proceeds As Community Property 


Mr. Wood discussed the leading 
Texas cases applying the principles of 
the community property law to the pro- 





ceeds of an insurance policy on the life , 


of the husband acquired during the mar- 
riage with community funds. He said 
that construing them together, it may 
be said that the present rule in Texas is 
to the effect that these policy proceeds 
are community property onlv if at the 
time of the insured’s death the benefi- 
ciary has no insurable interest in the in- 
sured’s life or in the insured’s estate or 
was designated by the insured for the 
purpose of defrauding the wife. Other- 
wise these policy proceeds are the sepa- 
rate property of the designated bene- 
ficiary. 

Mr. Wood also pointed out that while 
the cash surrender value of such a pol- 
icy is community property, this is true 
during the insured’s lifetime. On his 
death the policy cash value as property 
ceases to exist. It then is merged in the 
policy proceeds. 

Mr. Wood concluded with a learned 
discussion of the possible obligations 
and _ liabilities 
ticular interest to insurers resulting 
from the applications of the principles 
of the community property law to life 
insurance policies. In the absence of 
an adverse claim, he ‘stated, it 
be no concern of the insurer as to who 
gets the policy proceeds and the duty 
of the insurer should be to see that 
they are paid to the proper parties un- 


der its agreement and let the law dis- | 
to the | 


pose of the money according 
rights of the parties. If the 
should not be entitled to retain all 
such values, the law 
a trustee and the interested 
should have their cause of action against 
him rather than against the insurance 
company. 


insured 
of 


Strong Delegation to 
Attend British Centenary 


Many actuaries on this continent are | 


planning to attend the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of British Institute of 
Actuaries. The American delegation will 
be headed by J. Gordon Beatty of Can- 
ada Life for American Institute of Ac- 
tuaries and H. 


should | 





which might be of par- | 





should make him | 
parties | 





R. Bassford of Metro- | 


politan Life for Actuarial Society of | 
America. 
American actuaries acknowledge a 


great debt to the pioneer actuaries, who 
laid down the foundations of the British 
Institute. For many years, Actuarial 
Society of America and later American 
Institute of Actuaries, depended largely 
upon the experience and talents of actu- 
aries trained in England or Scotland. In 


more recent years, a larger proportion | 


of U. S. and Canadian trained actuaries | 


have been assuming this responsibility. | 


However, they remember, with apprecia- 
tion, how much they owe to the parent 
organization. 
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Already 22 papers have been contrib- 
uted by North American actuaries for 
presentation at the centenary assembly. 
These papers cover a wide range of sub- 
jects: For example, war mortality, an- 
nuitant mortality, industrial life insur- 
ance in Canada and in the U. S., group 
life, A. & H., medical service insurance, 
mortality trends, insurance supervision, 
aviation statistics, actuarial technique, 
applied to military and naval problems, 
investment developments. 

The occasion is unique in the history 
of life insurance and gives an opportu- 
nity for the American institution to rec- 
ognize the contributions of British In- 
stitute. 


Neb. Mail Order Insurers 
to Pay Premium Tax There 
LINCOLN, NEB. — Nebraska life 


and accident companies that collect pre- 
miums from policyholders in states in 
which they are not licensed and where 
they do not pay any taxes on them will 
have to report them for taxation in their 
home state, Attorney General Johnson 
has advised Director Stone. The state 
tax is 4 mills. The attorney general 
holds that if a company is not licensed 
in the state where the policyholder re- 
sides, its only legal authority to collect 
premiums from them is by virtue of its 


Nebraska. In that event it must be re- 
garded as doing business under and by 
virtue of Nebraska laws and therefore 
premiums are subject to the taxes im- 
posed by this state upon such business. 
Mr. Johnson added that it is a 
reasonable presumption that being un- 
licensed the company has no authorized 
agent and that the premium can only 
be sent to the home office in Nebraska, 
which would be a collection in this 
state. The rule is that a company is not 
bound by receipt of the premium when 
deposited in the mail, but when actually 
received at the home office, and that 
means the premium is actually paid in 


Nebraska. 


Occidental Starts Moving 

Occidental Life has begun -its move 
into its new building at 11th and Broad- 
way, Los Angeles. Wherf the shift is 
completed, all departments will be un- 
der one roof for the first time in several 
years. 

First to move were the agency and 
group departments. The move will be 
completed early in 1948, with the depart- 
ments concerned with ynderwriting and 
issuance the last scheduled to move. Re- 
modeling of the building is still in prog- 
ress and the departments will move as 
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BALANCE: AN ARCHITECTURAL AXIOM 


the others. 


tution. 





Goes examples of architecture, 
past and present, indicate a careful con- 
sideration of weights, stresses and sundry 
other relationships of the structural com- 
ponents. The skilled architect spends hours 
to achieve balance... to prevent the dom- 
inance of one factor to the detriment of 


Though the values differ, the same 
principles of balance apply to life insur- 
ance. Far-sighted policies that make for 
consistent growth, a wide offering of con- 
tracts, prestige-assuring size... these and 
many other factors, must be combined to 
make a well-balanced life insurance insti- 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
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MULTIPLE PROSPECTS 





Washington National fieldmen enjoy a special advantage 
not available to the “single-line underwriter.” Every pros- 
pect in a Washington National salesman’s file is a multiple 
prospect for life, health and accident, and individual hos- 
pital protection. Likewise, a life or accident and health 

. 
policyowner remains a prospect for the other lines of cov- 
erage provided by this company. In addition, the indi- 
vidual policyowner frequently becomes an avenue to the 
writing of a group case at his place of business. Multiple 
prospects mean extra business, and this is one of the rea- 
sons why Washington National fieldmen are earning a good 


living. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois G. R. Kendall, President 














Growing with 
the West! 


Assets (Dec. 31, 1946) 
$27,565,906 


- Surplus to Policyholders 
$3,275,000 


Insurance in Force 
(August 31, 1947) 
$129 826,612 


WESTERN LIFE 
Insurance Company 


R. B. Richardson, President 


Helena Montana 
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Chicago's Large Fire and Casualty 


Agencies Expand Life Departments 








Chicago’s life insurance agencies are now being provided serious competition by 
the large class one fire and casualty agencies which have been bolstering their life 
departments and aggressively pushing for life business from brokers. There has been 
a gradual reversal of the traditional policy of these offices to ignore life business except 
when it fell into their laps, which is a direct result of the fire and casualty companies 
being surfeited with most lines and the consequent difficulty of the big agencies ig 


placing brokerage. 


The class one agencies have seen the need for diversifying their writings through 
sale of life insurance, accident and health and the other covers which are still being 


accepted freely by the companies. 

Over the last several years, virtually 
all of the metropolitan supervising 
agencies have established separate life 
departments headed by a life manager 
who devotes his full time to life and ac- 
cident and health covers. These life 
managers are quite often young and per- 
sonable college men who are war vet- 
erans without too much insurance expe- 
rience, but with plenty of zip. They are 
paid substantial salaries and certain ad- 
ditional incentives for the amount of life 
and A. & H. brokerage business which 
they bring in. 

It is no coincidence that many of these 
managers are young men. It is the 
general experience around Chicago that 
it is the younger brokers who are writ- 
ing the life and A. & H. business. There 
is a lot of life educating involved and it 
is hard to teach the older men new 
tricks, and results in drumming up life 
and A. & H. business from the older 
brokers who have specialized in the fire 
and casualty lines for many years have 
been meager. 

The agencies have had life insurance 
general agency contracts for some time, 
but had written very little in life insur- 
ance premiums compared to their other 
writings. Now the story is quite dif- 
ferent; for instance, a class 1 agency 
which averaged about $500,000 worth of 
life insurance in a year, reported last 
year a $5 million total. 

This may be attributed to several con- 
ditions. First the life manager was able 
to attract a number of brokers to his 
fold. He was able to stimulate the in- 
terest of new brokers and of some of 
the older brokers in selling life insur- 
ance. Whereas, formerly, to get help on 
life insurance problems, a broker would 
have to go to a specializing life insurance 
general agent or manager for the an- 
swer, he can now get help right in the 


agency where he has his desk and places 
the bulk of his fire and casualty lines, 
The life managers for the class 1 
agencies have proved themselves an un- 
usual breed. They devote most of their 
attention to brokerage business, but they 
are also substantial producers for their 
agencies, mostly in off duty hours. 


Life Broker Emerges 


In some of the class 1 agencies a 
new type of broker has made his ap- 
pearance, that is, the man who realizes 
his greatest volume from selling life and 
A. & H. There are several of the super- 
vising agencies who have full-time life 
insurance producers working under the 
life manager. Some of the life depart- 
ments have been so successful that it 
has become necessary to establish sepa- 
rate cashier and clerical staffs for them. 

As one young and ebullient life man- 
ager put it, “We may see the day when 
this department wags the agency, like 
the tail which wags the dog. The hap- 
piest faces you see around here are those 
of the men who are writing life insur- 
ance.” 

Not quite so happy are some of the 
life insurance general agents and man- 
agers who have cultivated brokerage 
business. This business has always been 
difficult and expensive to get, because of 
the aversion of the broker to operating 
out of widely scattered offices. The bro- 
ker prefers to place his business in all 
lines in one office and this is precisely 
what class 1 agencies are enabling him to 
do with their rejuvenated life insurance 
departments. Some of the life managers 
say that the general insurance agencies 
have made noticeable inroads upon their 
brokerage and in many cases _ have 
siphoned off competent life agents and 
prospective agents to be life department 
managers and life-specializing brokers, 





Judges Named for L. A. A. 
Exhibits at Quebec 


Theodore L. Fowler, manager at Bos- 
ton for Union Central Life; E. H. 
Sander, editor of Chatelaine; Neil B. 
Powter, sales promotion manager of 
Canada Paper Co., Frances C. Fenn, 
Jr., Hartford agency of National Life 
of Vermont, and McKenzie Furniss, 
sales manager of Gazette Printing Co., 
have been named judges for the exhibits 
of advertising and sales promotion ma- 
terial for the Life Insurance Advertis- 
ers Assn. annual meeting Oct. 23-25 at 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec. 

L. Russell Blanchard, Union Mutual 
Life, is chairman of the exhibits com- 
mittee, and he reports that entries are 
running particularly heavy. The entire 
morning session the first day will be 
devoted to a review of exhibits in ten 
classifications. 

Judges’ decisions will be announced 
the last day and certificates will be 
awarded all winners. 


Monthly Theory Sustained 


An effort by the beneficiary to estab- 
lish that premiums that had been paid 
monthly by the assured were in reality 
installment payments of a quarterly 
premium, rather than monthly premium 
payments, ended unsuccessfully in the 
Texas court of civil appeals, the case 
being Texas Prudential vs. Corn. The 
lower court had held in favor of the 
beneficiary. 

The assured died May 30, 1946, and 











the insurance ran out May 11, 1946, if 


the payments that were made were 
actually monthly payments whereas, the 
policy would have been good to June 11, 
1946, if the payments were considered 
as installments on a quarterly premium. 
The assured was Dalpha W. Corn of 
Wichita Falls. The policy, as issued, 
provided for quarterly premium pay- 
ments and several such were made and 
then the assured started paying month- 
ly premiums in the such which the 
policy relates to be the correct month- 
ly premiums in the sum which the 
made in March of 1946. 

Valta M. Corn testified that the agent 
M. B. White had contracted with her 
orally that the monthly payments would 
be construed to be partial payment of a 
quarterly premium. The court held, how- 
ever, that Mr. White was not such aa 
official as could authorize a change in 
the written contract. 





Dallas Bank Conducts Forum 


Mercantile National Bank of Dallas 
is sponsoring four forum discussions, 
Oct. 9, 16, 23 and 30 on gifts and gift 
taxes, wills and testamentary trusts, 
business insurance and the functions of 
a corporate fiduciary. 

Speakers are Iverson Walker, Dallas 
attorney; W. O. Heath, assistant vice- 
president Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago; H. P. Gravengaard, vice-presi- 
dent The National Underwriter Co, 
Cincinnati, and Joe C. Stephens, Jr., at- 
torney. 
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Follow Through on PL 15, Hogg Warns 


R. L. Hogg, in his report as execu- 
tive vice-president, mentioned the re- 
sponsibility that 
still rests on all 
branches of the 
business to leave 
nothing undone to 
safeguard to the 
maximum the con- 
tinued regulation 
of the business by 
the states. He said 
he sees nothing 
alarming and there 
will be no great 
matters of policy to 
be decided but 
every trade organ- 
ization in the busi- 
ness will need to plug whatever gaps 
there may be in state supervision to as- 
sure the federal government keeping out 
of the field and there will continue to 
be considerable demands on the A.E.C. 
in this connection. b 

Mr. Hogg stressed the great interest 
the life companies have in the question 
of rating, even though control of rates 
js not a factor in life insurance. 

“If this question of rating is not ad- 
justed, there is every reason to feel that 
the states have failed to take advantage 
of their opportunity to preserve state 
supervision,” he said. “Life companies 
want the states to retain supervision and 
to this extent they are interested in the 
rating problem, because in the last 
analysis if the rating problem is not 
solved to the entire satisfaction of Con- 
gress, the alternative is federal super- 
vision, which no branch of the business 
desires.” 

Mr. Hogg reported that the A.L.C. 
has admitted to membership seven com- 
panies during the last year, bringing 
the membership to 216 companies. He 
said the new basis of assessment re- 
sulting from the new constitution has 
proved generally satisfactery. The 1947 
assessment of 109 companies has been 
increased, while the assessment for 94 
companies has been reduced. Eleven 
companies pay the maximum assess- 
ment of $10,000 and 66 companies pay 
the minimum of $150 each. Of the 216 
companies, 163 pay less than $1,000 each 
and 128 pay less than $500 each. 

Paying tribute to the fine work of 
President Dwight L. Clarke, Mr. Hogg 
said that “few men would have been 
willing to give to any organization what 
he has given to the American Life Con- 
vention.” Despite his being on the Pa- 
cific Coast, no A.L.C. problem failed to 
have his personal attention. He at- 
tended all important conferences, regard- 
less of where they were. Away from 
his home and business on at least one 
trip of seven continuous weeks, he de- 
voted 110 days and traveled more than 
50,000 miles on A.L.C. business. Mr. 
Hogg also commended the work of the 
A.L.C. headquarters staff. 

Mr. Hogg said the grouping of the 
entire headquarters staff on a single 
floor rather than on several floors will 
greatly improve efficiency. This proc- 
ess is almost completed and the special 
subcommittee of the executive commit- 
tee on improvement and expansion of 


L. Hoge 


R. 





In a hotly contested match, Paul Mc- 
Namara, executive vice-president North 
American Life of Chicago, and R. R. 
Lounsbury, president Bankers National 
Life of New Jersey, beat J. Howard 
Oden first vice-president North Amer- 
ican Reassurance, and Robert Hatcher 
president Atlantic Life, during the 
A.L.C. golf tournament. This foursome 
has been playing together at A.L.C. 
tournaments for some years. 





The work of the bell-boy who informs 
the stragglers that the meeting is now 
i session was greatly facilitated and 
made more effective by a portable loud- 
speaker and microphone combination. 
At close range the effect is startling 
enough to discourage lobby gossip for 
any but the most determined. 





services will then consider the matter 
of A.L.C. facilities, functions and fields 
of operation. 


Distribution 
Deserves More 
Attention: Miles 


The problem of distribution has not 
been receiving the study and attention 
of the insurance industry to the extent 
that it deserves. Competent and experi- 
enced men should be delegated the re- 
sponsibility for improving distributing 
methods. Every individual in a com- 
pany should critically examine the part 
he plays in distribution and strive with 
imagination and enterprise to improve 
methods in that most vital field. i 

Those views were expressed by Sam 
E. Miles, vice-president life department 
of Provident Life & Accident at the 
Thursday general session. 

Mr. Miles posed a series of questions 
directed at specific groups in the audi- 
ence, bringing out the part that each 
department of a company can play in 
improving distribution. 

Starting with the presidents, he said: 

“Mr. President, you have been wor- 
ried in the past few years with all sorts 
of problems—personnel, investments and 
war-time shortages, problems of han- 
dling the increase in volume since the 
war—real growing pains. Do you not 
think it would be wise to spend a small 
amount of money to give the responsi- 
bility to one or two people in your com- 
pany to go to your field organization and 
ask how the distribution of life insur- 
ance can be done more effectively? 
These people could go out as your per- 
sonal representatives with the backing 
of your agency department. Can you 
imagine any such man going from 
agency to agency without picking up a 
great many valuable ideas? If you se- 
cure only one idea that your whole or- 
ganization could use with profit, don’t 
you think it would be worthwhile?” 

Next Mr. Miles addressed the actua- 
ries, noting a sort of ancestor worship 
for experience seems to have pervaded 
that group, and it may be the time to 
shift in some measure from experience 
to experiment. “There are times when 
an idea looks good, but there is no ex- 
perience behind it, and we hesitate to 
go ahead,” he said. “Wouldn’t it be 
worthwhile to appropirate a reasonable 
amount of money to experiment and try 
out a product in a given area? In other 
words, are we afraid to get off the beat- 
en path when we should be discover- 
ing new methods of distribution that 
would render a greater service to the 
public?” 

Speaking to the attorneys, he re- 
marked that after an agent has served 
his apprenticeship through package sell- 
ing companies usually try to get him 
into the programming field. This is val- 
uable to many of his clients in view of 
present income tax rates and the favor- 
able way in which income derived from 
the proceeds of insurance are treated 
under the tax laws. Ordinarily the agent 
tries to determine the amount of in- 
come the prospect needs, then uses his 
present policies for a base and sells him 
enough additional to bring income up 
to the minimum required. 

In going through this process, Mr. 
Miles pointed out, the agent has to sell 
a principal amount, then translate it 
back into income through an amend- 
ment to the policy. Is there any reason 
why there cannot be a policy that pro- 
vides a definite income for a stated 
period on the face of the policy? he 

asked. “In other words, why can’t we 
sell income? Isn’t it awkward to sell 
income, then write the policy for a prin- 
cipal amount, then go through the proc- 
ess of adding a supplement to translate 
the principal amount back into what we 
originally sold? It is something like 
going from Chicago to New York by 


way of Los Angeles. Isn't it possible 
to write a policy strictly from the stand- 
point of its purpose and then try to make 
such changes as are necessary to qualify 
in the various states, rather than to first 
write a policy that will satisfy the vari- 
ous states and then try to convince the 
prospect that it is just what he needs?” 

Then Mr. Miles turned to the agency 
men. “This problem of distribution is 
primarily yours. How much _ thought 
have you given it? How many times 
have you asked your associates, your 
managers and your agents for their 
ideas? How many times have you 
turned down an idea just because it did 
not appeal to you?” 


Mass. Mutual Agency Heads 
Ready for Cal. Roundup 


The opening address of Massachu- 
setts Mutual General Agegts Assn. an- 
nual conference, Oct. 27431 at Hotel 
Coronado, Coronado, Cal.,:will be given 
by Alexander T. Maclean, president. 
Presiding at the business sessions will 
be Charles H. Schaaff, Rochester, presi- 
dent of the association, and John W. 
Yates, Los Angeles, vice-president. 

Chester O. Fischer, company vice- 
president, will discuss agency depart- 
ment plans and operations. 
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Talks will be given by George E. 
Lackey, Detroit, on “Programming the 
General Agent’s Estate’; John F. Han- 
dy. assistant counsel, “Pitfalls to Be 
Avoided”; and Lawrence E. Simon, 
New York, “The Life Insurance Market 
in 1948.” ; 


Richardson Elected 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 

The by-laws were amended to provide 
that the retiring president shall become 
ex-officio a member of the executive 
committee for a two year term. The 
original proposal was for him to serve 
one year, but on motion of H. P. Skog- 
lund, North American Life & Casualty, 
the two year term was decided upon. In 
the past it has been the custom to elect 
the retiring president to a regular seat 
on the committee for one year. 

Special memorial resolutions were 
read for the two former presidents who 
died during the year, Julian Price, Jeffer- 
son Standard, and Lee J. Dougherty, 
Occidental. 

L. A. Lincoln, Metropolitan, read the 
Price memorial, and W. E. Bixby, Kan- 
sas City Life, the Dougherty eulogy. 
T. A. Sick read the resolution on the 
deaths of other members. 

Registrations by Wednesday evening 
totaled 760 men and 150 ladies. This was 
slightly more than last year. 
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Indianapolis Life. 


000,000. 


qualifying members. 


41 and 42 


Greetings and best wishes for a great meeting of the 
American Life Convention. 


As the American Life Convention completes its 41st 
year in 1947, the Indianapolis Life is in its 42nd year. 


We hope the Convention's progress will be just as 
gratifying as the following facts and figures are to the 


INSURANCE IN FORCE has increased over $14,000,- 
000 during this year and now totals over $189,- 


NEW BUSINESS—continues to exceed the outstand- 
ing record made in 1946. 


THREE MEN—are qualifying members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. Two of them are life and 


Average earnings and average production per man 








ough and continuous. 
career underwriters. 


A. H. Kahler, Vice President 
and Superintendent of Agencies 





continue at very high levels. 


NEW MEN, as well as veterans with the Company, 
are making rapid strides ahead. 


THE COMPANY'S TRAINING PROGRAM is thor- 


Indianapolis Life men are 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Agency opportunities in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Texas, 
Michigan, Minnesota and lowa. 


Edward B. Raub 
President 
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sistency in business had any effect onnental American, pointed out that the 


lapse rates? Are measures to conserve 

lapsed business being restored to pre- 

war basis? 

What actuarial analyses have been 
developed that are useful in measuring 
agency expenses? Has use been made 
of them in reducing expenses? 

H. F. Rood, Lincoln National, said 
that in past years the success of an 
agency used to be measured solely by 
the volume of new business produced. 
Now, however, in his company a method 
of measuring the value of an agency, 
giving proper weight to the factors in- 
volved, has been developed. These im- 
portant factors are now analyzed: 
—What is the field acquisition cost of 

new business in each agency?—sal- 
aries, rent, allowances and promotion- 
al expenses are analyzed and expressed 
as a percentage of first year pre- 
miums. 

—What investment is being made by the 
company in new business?—Such fac- 
tors as overhead expenses, mortality 
rates, gross premium, first year re- 
serves, plan of insurance, ages at 
issue, average size of policy, lapse 
rates and interest rate are taken into 
account. 

—What is the value of new business? 
—the present value of future profits 
over the first ten years were obtained 
from the analyses developed. 


Indices That Are Used. 


These indices are used: To compare 
true worth of each agency; to give con- 
crete evidence to general agent of the 
effect of such factors as _ persistency, 
average size of policy; to find the trend 
of progress or its lack; to guide com- 
pany management in plans to expand 
or contract and as a general measuring 
rod on agency affairs. 

E. J. Moorhead of L.I.A.M.A. pointed 
out that the persistency of business is 
largely determined at the time of sale 
and that modern commission scales are 
a constant reminder to the agency forces 
of the value of persistency. 

Thomas Irvine of L.I.A.M.A,, 
stressed the fact that changes in com- 
mission scales are usually accompanied 
by special emphasis on persistency in 
bulletins, contests, and regular reviews 
of each agent’s lapse rate, so that there 
is no way of measuring the effect of each 
factor. 

Persistency has wide 
and L.I.A.M.A. has three 
present in hand bearing on 
ject. 


Mutual Life Methods 


C. F. B. Richardson, Mutual Life of 
New York, referred to the methods 
used by his company and described in 
the Record Vol. 35. In their studies 
they have compiled annually for each 
agency the rates of production ex- 
penses expressed in terms of dollars 
per thousand of business produced. Ex- 
pense rates for maintenance operations 
are expressed on the basis of cost per 
premium-paying policy and also per 
thousand of insurance in force. 

These rates of production and main- 
tenance expense are published each 
year so that each manager knows how 
he compares with the other managers. 

These factors enter the compensa- 
tion provisions of these managers. 

R. Larus, Phoenix Mutual, de- 
scribed the incentives for persistency 
used for the past 15 years. It is hard 
to measure the exact results but the 
plan keeps the agent conscious of the 
value of persistent business at all times. 

H. B. Wickes, Security Mutual of 
Binghamton, stated that they had 
adopted a modern scale of commissions 
in 1942. Their persistency experience 
in comparison with a certain group of 
companies has been to climb from the 
bottom of the list almost to the top. 
Adolph Rydgren, president of Conti- 


ramifications 
studies at 
this sub- 


whole agency organization—the agency 
vice-president, the agency managers and 
the agents—must be coordinated tp. 
wards the objective of persistency and 
this objective should enter into ‘quali. 
fication for schools, etc. 

R. H. Tallman, Northwestern Nga. 
tional, referred to the type of renewaj 
compensation adopted by his com. 
pany in 1939 and ‘said that the rate of 
change in the lapse rate from 1938 to 
1946 in that company compared to 44 
other companies in the same size-group 
had been from 134% in 1938 to 92% in 
1945 and approximately 80% in 1946, 
Similar results were shown by a com- 
parison with companies in the same area 
as N.W. National. However improved 
methods of selection, better training of 
agents, better service to policyholders 
also enter into the picture and exact 
results cannot be obtained for each fae. 
tor. 

Survey of Lapsed Business 

He also described a survey of lapsed 
business made in 1947 by the agents by 
means of prepared cards. The results of 
the survey showed that 35% of the 
lapses were due to questionable selec. 
tion of risks, 30% due to changed finan- 
cial conditions (principally increased 
cost of living) and the remainder due 
to miscellaneous causes. 

The aviation committee of the society 
reported on its continuing studies of 
air safety. Through its chairman, James 
E. Hoskins, Travelers, the committee 
said that it found little evidence of any 
change in the hazards of various kinds 
of flying. 

In scheduled airline travel, periods of 
infrequent fatalities have been followed 
by a series of crashes. For several years 


the death rate from airline accidents 
has fluctuated around an average of 


4 per million passenger hours, or pet 
1,000 pilots employed full time for a 
year. It, therefore, appears that the ex- 
tra premiums now charged by some 
companies for airline pilots are lower 
than is justified by these findings. 
Improvement Is Expected 

Passenger carriers operating without 
a fixed schedule had a fatality rate at 
least six times as great as this in 1946, 
New government safety regulations are 
expected to improve this situation. 

Figures for the army air forces for 
1946 and part of 1947 added support to 
the committee’s previous conclusions, 
based on a period in 1945, namely, a 
high fatality rate among younger pilots, 
decreasing with advancing age. 

The committee stated that there were 
no fatalities among parachute fire fight- 
ers (‘“smpke jumpers”) of the U. § 
forest service in the seven year period 
1940-1946, and no deaths in army para 
chute jumps in the U. S. in an eight 
month period following V-J day for 
which a report was made to a Congres 
sional sub-committee. 


Papers Are Discussed 


In discussion of the paper ‘Group 
Insurance on Level Premium Plan” by 
D. N. Warters, executive vice-president 
of Bankers Life of Iowa, W. R. William- 
son, president B. E. Wyatt Co., mem 
tioned that despite the considerable im- 
provement in flexibility over the isst- 
ance of individual contracts on a_ bulk 
basis afforded by group permanent it 
surance there were some limitations i 


the coverage in meeting employer needs.f 


These included the necessity of requif 
ing medical examinations in some cases 
arising out of the usual fixed ratio 


between insurance and retirement it 
come. 
J. Henry Smith, Equitable Society, 


stated that the development of group 

permanent insurance had been largely 

for the purposes of pension _ trusts 
(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 
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Gordon N ew Financial Senitinn Chief 
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lion have been secured. The investment 
men were much interested in the ex- 
hibit. Mr. Rubloff was a speaker be- 
fore the section Tuesday. | 

Chairman Norman H. Nelson, Minne- 
sota Mutual, in opening the Financial 
Section meeting, announced a nominat- 
ing committee headed by O. J. Lacy, 
president of California-Western States 
Life. ; ; 

John C. Tredwell of Brooklyn, presi- 
dent American Institute of Real Estate 
Appraisers, said often lender and ap- 
praiser do not see eye-to-eye on value, 
and thns may be because they are not 
ysing the same definition of value. There 
is often a distinction between the price 
of the moment-market price, and the 
long term price—its mortgage value. He 
suggested giving the appraiser specific 
instructions as to what is required; to 
give his opinion as to value for long 
term investment purposes; and his opin- 
ion whether the property would sell for 
‘tess than the long term value; also some 
comment as to stability of net income to 
be used to pay mortgage charges. 
Trends, he said, cannot be determined 
by daily transactions. 

Discusses Some Problems 

He took up problems arising from 
equity investments. There is a possi- 
hility, he said, of a deficit of $3.2 billion 
yearly between funds seeking investment 
and opportunities for investment. He 
said earning rate has fallen very low, 
yet he feels that more recent interest as- 
sumptions of life companies may en- 
counter an investment yield that is in- 
sufficient. 

There are certain social problems in 
connection with equity investments. 
Ownership of large volumes of real es- 
tate by companies would complicate the 
picture, being not socially desirable, and 
would make it easier for government to 
take over the insurance companies. 

Purchasing in the housing field gener- 
ally has been made on a basis of not as- 
suming any management responsibility. 
Too many of these deals are being 
made by men who have had only experi- 
ence in appraising mortgage investments 
and not equity. He feels the approxi- 
mately 314% interest level of these hous- 
ing investments may prove not to be 
satisfactory. 

There is a value to tenancy but insur- 
ance companies are not permitted by 
law to lend money on tenancy value, so 
appraisers are accustomed to report 
value based on the present lease, and the 
tenancy value is ascribed to the land 
value. 

Criticises High Prices Offered 

Another problem is the prices being 
paid by life companies for properties as 
compared to private buyers. The com- 
panies are outbidding, for they are will- 
ing to accept lower interest, and they 
have a preferred tax position. He said 
values should be those which a private 
buyer would pay, for he still dominates 
the market in volume of transactions, 
but if this position is reversed, values 
will be higher. 

Mr. Tredwell said housing equity in- 
vestments made by life companies now 
will be purchases of tenancy. Rental 
rates per square foot are so high that 
tenants in less prosperous times prob- 
ably could not pay them. 

A tendency he noted was that of life 
companies to make excessive mortgage 
loans on properties which they desire 
to own—with the hope to acquire the 
Properties through foreclosure. Unless 
this type of thinking is ‘controlled some 
drastic things would happen to the loan 
market, he commented. 

He expressed a distaste for the 6.08 
government housing loans, in which life 
companies have invested, and said this 
Practice not only stimulates government 
projects with all of their inefficiency and 
evils, but that he believes private build- 
ers can do a better job at less cost. 

Dr. Albert L. Elder, director of re- 
search of Corn Products Refining Co., 
Argo, Ill, declared in the section’s 





luncheon Tuesday there is today great 
inefficiency in producing foods. In- 
efficient care of crop and range lands, 
and erosion, have contributed to diffi- 
culty in providing enough food. Dr. 
Elder spoke on developments in chem- 
urgy. 

Development of methods for using 
crop surpluses is important, he said. 
There was a time when corn frequently 
was in excess supply, but there is no 
longer a surplus in that crop. He said 
grain sorghum, heretofore used _ for 
stock feed, soon will be a strong com- 
petitor of corn as a source of products 
for industrial uses. The U. S. no longer 
needs to depend upon any other country 
for starches. Additional uses for cot- 
ton must be found if it is to maintain 
its importance in the economy. Dr. 
Elder sketched chemical discoveries, 
such as making furfural from oat husks 
by Quaker Oats Co., much used as a 
solvent in the war, to the point where 
other waste products such as corn cobs 
were used in its manufacture. The gov- 
ernment has four experimental labora- 
tories—at New York, New Orleans, Pe- 
oria and Albany, Cal.—for development 
of new ways to use agricultural prod- 
ucts. 


New Uses for Sunflowers 


Sunflowers are being grown commer- 
cially as a good source of oils and pro- 
teins. A protein prepared from corn 
is soluble in various solvents and during 
the war replaced shellac, which could 
not be secured. It is now being used 
for its film-forming and glue proper- 
ties. The fruit industry is recovering 
many by-products such as sugar and 
seeds. 

Dr. Elder stressed that much of the 
economic unrest today is due to high 
prices. Greater production is needed, 
and this depends on technological prog- 
ress, on making use of surpluses and by- 
products. He said the solution “does 
not seem to be in giving away our nat- 


ural resources”, although it appears 
necessary to send needed food to Eu- 
rope. If the people over there want to 


enjoy a higher standard of living then 
they will have to do what Americans are 
doing, and employ the know-how of 
technicians and_ scientists, Dr. Elder 
concluded. 


Idea of Equities, Reserve 
Flexibility Explored 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


in equities,’ he commented, but he said 
this does not mean that it is either feas- 
ible or practicable. The terms on which 
policyholders’ funds now are held pre- 
clude an extensive investment in equi- 
ties, he concluded. 

Policy contracts are stated in exact 
terms. Most investments of life com- 
panies represent liability reserves. The 
companies thus must seek investments 
which are the most stable in value and 
income. Common stocks are notoriously 
unstable, and preferred stocks also 
sometimes fluctuate in value. Equity in- 
vestments by their terms are inconsist- 
ent with the terms of present life con- 
tracts. 

The primary problem is to reconcile 
the inherent price and income insta- 
bility of equity type investments with 
the insurance companies’ requirement of 
stability in asset values and income. He 
does not see solution in the plan of the 
sub-committee of the investment re- 
search committee that preferred stocks 
be valued for statement purposes at the 
average of market prices for the five 
preceding years, as this simply would 
minimize the instability of market prices. 
An approach from the other side that 
he feels has possibilities is to reduce the 
requirements of life companies for sta- 
bility of asset values; to make provision 
for variation in values of reserves held 
against liabilities to policyholders. 

“Perhaps instead of figuring the claims 
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TO THE A. L. C. 


We consider it an excellent commentary on the 


character of a business when its representatives annu- 


ally subordinate their competitive aspirations to a 


free exchange of information designed to advance the 


public interest. 


The American Life Convention, on the occasion of 
its forty-second annual meeting, is to be congratulated 


on the many contributions which it has made to the 


institution of Life Insurance, and through it, to the 


nation at large. 


We prize our membership in an organization of 
such high purpose and distinguished achievement 


and extend our best wishes for its continued progress 


as a power for good in our business. 
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of individual policyholders as a propor- 
tion of the market value of assets,” he 
suggested, “it would be simpler to com- 
pute policy reserves as usual and adjust 
them periodically for changes in the 
market value of assets.” He deems this 
much more logical for mutual companies 
and more consistent with the concept of 
mutuality than the present system of in- 
flexible liabilities of a group of policy- 
holders to themselves. They would 
share mutually in any increase in asset 
values and suffer mutually any decrease. 





A. L. Kirkpatrick, manager of the in- 
surance department of U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, was at the convention and 
did much promotion for the next hemis- 
pheric insurance conference, of which he 
is secretary. The next conference is 
scheduled for Mexico City next year. 

Calvin Wells, Sr., of Jackson, Miss., 
general counsel of Lamar Life, attended 
the A.L.C. meeting accompanied by his 
son, Calvin Wells, Jr., who is his part- 
ner. Mr. Wells, Sr., is one of the pioneers 
of the Legal Section and was one of its 
early chairmen. 


Why Owning Properties Excels Lending 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 





terms of the lease are being given more 
weight than is perhaps warranted. 

Prudential has preferred the one-ten- 
ant property because this minimized the 
management problem. Most of the prop- 
erties have been leased to national chain 
stores or to strong local tenants and the 
leases run from 15 to 30, and in a few 
cases, 40 years. With a few exceptions 
the leases are on a net basis. This not 
only minimizes the management prob- 
lem but also takes care of possible tax 
increases. It has been Prudential’s pol- 
icy to prefer strength of location to 
strength of occupancy. 

In industrial cases Mr.  Bestor 
stressed the desirability of carefully in- 
vestigating the credit of the tenant, and 
concluded that “the credit of the tenant 
is question number one in practically 
all industrial cases.’ The type and lo- 
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cation of the property, however, are 
very important, he said. 

Ready convertibility to other uses in 
case of trouble is desirable but it does 
not necessarily follow that if it is a 
specialty type the company would not 
be interested. However, if it is a spe- 
cialty type Prudential leans more heav- 
ily on the credit of the company than 
otherwise. The plant should be located 
in a well-established industrial area with 
well known and strong industrial plants 
in the neighborhood. There should be 
proper transportation available both for 
the shipment of the products of the 
company and for the employes to get 
back and forth to their work. 

Other important factors include the 
value of the land. Most industrial plants 
could not afford to pay rents made nec- 
essary today by the high building cost 
if high land cost is added to that, he 
said. What is the building going to 
cost? Can you recognize the high build- 
ing costs of the present? Generally, the 
making of an economic appraisal on 
these properties is quite difficult. Ex- 
perience indicates that, if the concern 
in the property fails, finding a tenant, 
even though it be a modern building in 
a good industrial location, is not always 
easy. If present costs are recognized 
and the owning company desires to 
liquidate the cost of the property over a 
relatively short time, the rent is apt to 
be so high that the tenant can prob- 
ably pay it only during a period of high 
profits. Again, if high-costs are recog- 
nized it only emphasizes the importance 
of liquidating the value of the building 
of an industrial plant at as early a date 
as possible. In considering industrial 
purchases as compared with commercial 
purchases it would be well to keep in 
mind that in the case of industrial prop- 
erties the chance of substantial residual 
value is very small as compared with 
that of well selected commercial prop- 
erty, said Mr. Bestor. 

Sometimes the life company purchases 
the site and constructs the building or 
buildings for a particular tenant accord- 
ing to building plans and specifications 
prepared at the direction of the tenant 
and by a contractor selected by the 
tenant, plans, contractor and building 
contract, of course, being approved by 
the insurance company. Prudential has 
experimented with this to a limited ex- 
tent. Mr. Bestor said it adds a number 
of problems. 


Cites Investment 
Opportunities in 
Preferred Stocks 


From an operating standpoint, the 
form of a security is the least significant 
factor in security 
analysis and_ its 
market price at a 
particular time is 
the most unreliable 
indicator of invest- 
ment value, Robert 
F, Maine, financial 
secretary of Provi- 
dent Mutual, told 
the Financial Sec- 
tion meeting. He 
counseled a_ reap- 
praisal of the cur- 
rent valuation phi- 
losophy and prac- 
tice of life insur- 
ance in relation to preferred stocks, 

“Unless life insurance companies are 
in a position to permit management to 
exercise a greater degree of judgment in 
the selection of portfolio items,’ Mr, 
Maine said, “the companies may be un- 
able to take advantage of available in- 
vestment opportunities. Moreover, in re. 
taining many portfolio restrictions of 
the past, life insurance companies as in- 
vestors fail to keep abreast of changing 
capital requirements, thus impairing 
portfolio diversification and reducing in- 
vestment income. The life insurance 
business has never been in a better in- 
ternal position to take an aggressive role 
in financing business on a sound basis, 

“Preferred stocks are becoming an in- 
creasingly more important financing me- 
dium, as industrial and public utility cor- 
porations seek to raise the capital needed 
to handle a much larger post-war vol- 
ume of business. In addition, much out- 
standing debt may be refunded into pre- 
ferred stock, particularly by conserva- 
tive industrial corporations which char- 
acteristically avoid permanent borrow- 
ing. 

“Many recent and prospective pre- 
ferred stock issues contain such safety 
features as sinking funds, restrictions on 
debt issuance, etc. The over-all finan- 
cial position of many leading issues is 
decidedly improved, and progressive cor- 
porate management is well aware of the 
pitfalls of the past. Investors are likely 
to be offered many new high quality 
general market preferred issues of 
growth industries with almost bond 
characteristics.” 





R. F. Maine 
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president; G. S. Nollen, chairman Bank 
ers Life of Iowa; Dwight Clarke, presr 
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laws was discussed by R. D. Williams, 
former special deputy of the Washing- 
ton department. From first hand ex- 
perience he described the process of 
vestating and giving birth to an entire 
new insurance code. He even brought 
along a pile of extra copies so that 
everyone who wanted one could get one. 
His paper should prove a valuable guide 
to any who may have to tackle a similar 
job elsewhere. He described the proc- 
ess in detail, even mentioning that it is 
4 good idea to put different types of 
information on different colored 4 x 6 
cards not only for ease in classification 
but because after long hours of work 
it was a relief to have materials with a 
litle eye-appeal. Mr. Williams spoke 
with little reference to his notes and 
his dynamic delivery helped a great deal 
to get across what he was saying. 

Other Legal Section speakers were its 
chairman, V. J. Skutt, vice-president 
United Benefit Life, who stressed the 
need for life insurance business to do 
its part in making state regulation work; 
Miss Lelia Thompson, attorney Con- 
necticut Mutuil Life, who discussed 
questions arising from the division of 
policy rights and options through as- 
signments and endorsements; M. E., 
Archer, vice-president and general coun- 
sel Empire Life & Accident, who talked 
on the federal court rules governing 
disclosures that can be required of op- 
posing parties in suit; and Ralph H. 
Kastner, A.L.C. associate general coun- 
sel, who reviewed life insurance legisla- 
tion and litigation. 

Mr. Anderson, the Legal Section’s 
new chairman, has been its secretary 
for the past year. He is Connecticut 
General’s counsel and has headed its 
legal department for the last 10 years. 
He has been with the company since 
1929. A graduate of University of Vir- 
ginia and Yale law school, Mr. Ander- 
son is legal notes editor of the “Trans- 
actions” of the Actuarial Society of 
America and has been active in the 
Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel and 
the insurance section of the American 
Bar Assn. He worked with Prof. W. 
R. Vance on the book “Vance on In- 
surance.’ He participated in the handling 
of the famous Connecticut General re- 
insurance case, which forced the states 
to change their system of taxing pre- 
miums. He has also been active in the 
work on the standardization of group 
insurance practices. 

Mr. Vinson, the new secretary of the 
section, is genera: sounsel of Great 
Southern Life and is senior partner of 
one of the largest law firms in the coun- 
try, Vinson, Elkins, Weems & Francis 
of Houston. He has represented -not 
only life but fire and casualty compa- 
nies, He served as special counsel for the 
Texas companies in connection with the 


tween domestic and out-of-state com- 
panies. He has appeared on the Legal 
Section program, his subject having 


been “The Texas Rule of Insurable In- 
terest.” In 1943 he was a member of 
a committee appointed by the Texas 
supreme court to revise the rules of 
civil procedure and has since been chair- 
man of the committee on interpretation 
of the rules. 

The new officers were nominated by a 
committee headed by Berkeley Cox, as- 
sociate counsel Aetna Life, other mem- 
bers being Allen May, president of Mu- 
tual Savings Life, and R. B. Lucas, 
general counsel Kansas City Life. 

Memorial resolutions on members 
who have died since the last meeting 
were adopted. R. A. Adams, general 
counsel American United, was chairman 
of the memorial committee. 





Warns on Tax Hazards 


in Deferred Compensation 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
types of options except interest-only but 
there was concern about the option 
which pays a certain fixed amount un- 
til proceeds are exhausted, when the 
amount is made just a trifle more than 
the interest payment would be, the ob- 
ject being to avoid the income tax that 
would be payable if the interest-only 
option were used. Mr. Freyburger 
thought this would be thrown out by 
the courts as an attempt to get around 
the law. 

There was some discussion of the 
advisability of a policyholder’s choos- 
ing the annuity option before the ma- 
turity of an endowment so he could 
not be said to have constructively re- 
ceived the money and be required to 
pay a tax on the profit. Panel mem- 
bers agreed that while the Treasury 
might not contend the money had been 
constructively received there was no 
sense in taking a chance by waiting 
when all risk could be eliminated by 
prior election. 

Where the election has been over- 
looked, Mr. Cover said there are no 
cases as guides and the present dispo- 
sition of the Treasury is to require elec- 
tion before maturity. Nevertheless, he 
thought a good case could be made for 
making the exemption effective even 
though election came after maturity. 

During the period of questions from 
the floor someone asked whether there 
were any danger in making the amount 
of deferred compensation the same as 
that provided by the key-man policy. 
Mr. Freyburger thought not, so long as 
it was a bona fide key-man case and the 
receipt of the income was contingent 
rather than vested. However, he thought 
it likely that some of these cases were 
heading into trouble with the internal 
revenue bureau. 





contemplated revision of taxes as be- 




















FAR WESTERN GROUP AT A. L. C. GATHERING: 

Robert D. Williams, special assistant attorney general of Washimgton, convention 
speaker; Howard J. Brace, vice-president-secretary Occidental Life; Commissioner W. 
A. Sullivan of Washington; V. H. Jenkins, senior vice-president Occidental Life, and 
C. H. Tookey. actuarial vice-president of that company. 





COOPERATION 


The American Life Con- 


vention 1s setting a wonderful 


example to the world of the 
value of working together. 


One of the factors that 
has helped to establish life in- 
surance so solidly in the minds 
of our people is the cooperative 
work of the Convention in 
standing for the rights of pol- 


icyowners. 
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Our Expansion Program has developed some 
Unusual Agency Opportunities 


in 
IDAHO COLORADO 
ARIZONA MISSOURI 
KANSAS NEBRASKA 
OKLAHOMA MONTANA 
MINNESOTA WYOMING 
IOWA WASHINGTON 
CALIFORNIA SOUTH DAKOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA TEXAS 


The strategic location of our associated companies will 
expedite the handling of your business in any of the above 
territory. 


“THINK” 
POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sioux Falls South Dakota 


and 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
Topeka, Kansas 


— ASSOCIATED COMPANIES — 
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Selection Men Raise Training Sights 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





should be trained along the lines of 
the so- -called cooperative system of edu- 
cation in which students attend classes 
for scheduled periods and then work on 
the job for like periods. In this manner, 
a student is not only able to obtain finan- 
cial aid, but also to gain practical ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Johnson would start the train- 
ing in the underwriting department and 
by planned educational and_ practical 
training, bring the new man up the lad- 
der as fast as he could couple the theory 
with the practical experience. He would 
first place the trainee at a new applica- 
tion desk to check applications as they 
come from the field. In addition to check- 
ing for mechanical defects, the recruit 
would form the habit of detecting an- 
swers that might necessitate the request 
for additional insurability. The compa- 
ny’s rate book and underwriting man- 
ual can be used for a guide in this train- 
ing and it is important at this stage that 
an experienced senior underwriter spend 
an hour or two every day reviewing 
cases that require special handling. 
The trainee should be started on basic 
study programs of texts of a general 
nature, 


Teacher Needs Patience 


The speaker said that when the re- 
cruit has mastered the application, he 
should be put under the wing of a 
senior underwriter who has the ability 
and patience to teach fundamentals in 
underwriting. If he has learned the 
fundamentals well, the intricate points 
come along in time. These can be taught 
through direct action on actual cases. 
As the instructor reviews each file that 
comes over his desk, he should speak 
aloud the thoughts that go through his 
mind in enumerating factors which af- 
fect a risk. Mr. Johnson said that if 
the case requires medical opinion it is 
important that the trainee be advised of 
final action and comments on the case. 
Whenever letters are written to the field, 
the trainee should review them carefully 
for contents and form. This is a good 
time to impress the new underwriter 
with the necessity for tact in correspond- 
ence to the field. 

The fledgling will be itching to start 
underwriting and he should not be’held 
back at this time, Mr. Johnson declared. 
He advocated giving him a desk and 
turning him loose on a stack of files, 
initialing cases for the action he thinks 
required and then sitting with the in- 
structor when the action is checked. 
The youngster’s confidence must not be 
killed but the instructor should take 
extra care in reviewing the work during 
this period. 

During this phase, the recruit should 
move into a secondary study program 
with material such as “Risk Appraisal” 
by Dingman and text recommended by 
L.O.M.A. 


The Push from the Nest 


The big question before the under- 
writing officer of the company, at this 


stage is when the new underwriter can 
be put on his own, Mr. Johnson de- 
clared. This timing depends on the 


ability of the trainee and the number of 
files which pass in review. Experience 
is the most important factor in the 
training of an underwriter. The trainee 
should be put on his own as soon as 
the instructor is convinced that he has 
a firm understanding. A precaution is 
to limit the fledgling’s authority to take 
final action on cases of nominal size. 
As it is characteristic in this stage to be 
a “tough” underwriter, so for the field 
benefit, all substandard cases should be 
reviewed by an experienced man. 

At this point the candidate can be 
considered a junior underwriter and will 
probably be a little cocky. It is ail right 
to let him be that way because he will 
get knocked down soon enough, is the 
Johnson theory. This is the time to in- 
troduce him to the specialized litera- 
ture, papers, actuarial meetings, the 





medical meetings and trade journals. 
This is also the time for the junior 
underwriter to start contacting the field 
through personal correspondence. These 
letters should be carefully reviewed. 
The new man should be allowed to sit in 
on underwriting committee deliberations, 
even though he is not permitted to vote. 

The experienced underwriting officer 
can see the youngster develop and grad- 
ually advance his limits from here on. 
During this period, he has the impor- 
tant task of training the man for full 
responsibility of a senior underwriter. 
According to Mr. Johnson, this involves 
much more than the basic training and 
case underwriting, for now comes the 
training in company underwriting. The 
company underwriter is a good case un- 
derwriter who is mortality minded and 
field conscious. The limits for training 
are boundless, the supply of material for 
mortality study is never ending and the 
problems of the field are ever increasing. 


Must Get Into the Field 


In order to become acquainted with 
field problems, the underwriter must get 
into the field, he said. Correspondence 
is a poor substitute for personal con- 
tact and the underwriter should take 
every opportunity to attend agency 
meetings. He drew the analogy be- 
tween the home office underwriting de- 
partment and the quartermaster corps 
of the army, saying each is the service 
organization for men in the field. 

When this has been accomplished the 
man is a real underwriter and should 
get the new business and full responsi- 
bility for the job. 

Mr. Miller added to the requisites for 
initial selection of the underwriting can- 
didate the quality of youth. “I say this 
simply because the trainee will be essen- 
tially a student for some period of time 
and not eligible for a substantial salary 
which would permit him to have any 
family responsibilities,’ he declared. 
“During a period of training the trainee 
should not have any important outside 
worries.” Mr. Miller seconded the rec- 
ommendations of Mr. Johnson on most 
of the training points. 

He summed it up by saying, “If you 
are lucky enough to get a candidate 
having all the natural talents who can 
be happy on the salary of a student, all 
that is needed to produce a good under- 
writer from there on is a good instruc- 
tor. In actual practice our system of 
training has been quite similar to the 
ancient system followed by _ skilled 
craftsmen who took a young apprentice 
under the wing. There has been a close 
personal interest in guidance of the stu- 
dent.” 


FINANCIAL SELECTION 








’ 


“Finanical Underwriting,” a topic 
made timely by the current high income 
taxes, was the subject of talks by Charles 
H. Edwards, Guardian Life, and Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, Security Mutual of 
Binghamton. They emphasized that 
conservative underwriting now demands 
that state and federal income taxes be 
deducted before the “20% formula” or 
any of its modifications are applied. 

They urged inspection companies to 
train inspectors to watch for cases where 
insurance applied for is all out of pro- 
portion to the applicant’s income, The 
20% rule should only be used as a 
guide by law reviewers to determine 
which cases should be referred to the 
experienced underwriter who must have 
the complete picture from the field un- 
derwriter, covering the applicant’s. needs, 
whether the insurance was bought or 
sold, how the program was developed. 
authentic income figures, stability of 
income, years of issue, plans of insur- 
ance and special benefits on present in- 
surance. Where the risk is first class 
in all respects, in small cases the under- 
writer will not go far wrong in exceed- 


ing the usual ratio of insurance to in- 
come if he is satisfied that there is an 
acceptable motive behind the application. 

Mr. Edwards indicated that the next 
depression will not produce a pattern of 
big risk mortality as bad as during the 
last one. Most ot the excess mortality in 
past depressions was caused by suicides 
and phoney accidents, while today most 
policies have a two year suicide clause 
and overall double indemnity limits are 
well defined and adhered to. The pres- 
ent period of accelerated business activ- 
ity has not shown the extent of specula- 
tion of the previous booms, and present 
large purchases are in a much more 
liquid position. With these differences 
plus improvement in physical and other 
selection techniques, the statement that 
the curve of mortality on large risks 
follows in reverse the curve of business 
activity becomes a generality not borne 
out by careful study, he indicated. 

As Mr. Edwards put it, “Underwrit- 
ing decisions have more influence on the 
degree of excess mortality on large risks 
than does the economic cycle, and the 
speculative and over-insured risk always 
exhibits a bad mortality experience.’ 

He didn’t see how it is possible to 
follow the old rule of thumb that term 
insurance should not be issued unless 
an applicant is financially able to buy 
permanent insurance in view of the 
general trend in recent years to lower 
priced plans in the market and the fact 
that the present day invested dollar does 
not produce an adequate interest rate for 
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contract guarantees. More emphasis is 
being placed on mortality savings today. 
“Tt would be quite difficult to bring to- 
gether a sales philosophy emphasizing 
term plans and an underwriting philoso- 
phy insisting that the applicant be in a 
postion to afford permanent insurance 
before he could get the term insurance,” 
he added. 

Both Mr. Edwards and Mr. Harrison 
were in favor of a requirement of x-rays 
and the E.K.G. and any other special 
tests necessary on large risks where 
there is a question in the underwriter’s 
mind. 

Mr. Edwards commented that rising 
prices, inflated incomes and general over- 
expansion, call for more care in relating 
cover to income. 


Speaks for Claim Men 


T. L. Todd, claim representative of 
Northwestern’ National, called for closer 
cooperation between underwriting and 
claim departments. He said he was con- 
vinced that any questioned case which 
is worthy of investigattion deserves 
joint consideration by both departments. 
The investigation should be _ initiated 
without ill-conceived, halfhearted pre- 
liminary inquires. There should be an 
all-out investigation by the agency best 
qualified. 

He termed it essential for underwrit- 
ing and claim investigating purposes 
that applications be completed in full, 
accurately and in detail. To accomplish 
this the cooperation of the agency field 
forces is a necessity. 

Insurance companies need to dignify 
the high professional service of the 
medical examiners and take such pro- 
cedures as are reasonable and necessary 
to establish good will, confidence and 
mutual understanding, he concluded. 


Commercial accident and health poli- 
cies of leading companies completely de- 
seribed in the Time Saver. $5.00 from 
The National Underwriter. 
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Cian! House ein Prudential 
72nd Birthday Oct. 14 


Prudential will celebrate its 72d birth. 
day Oct. 14 with a buffet luncheon jg 
the home office, with business and Do 
litical leaders among the more than 399 
expected guests. 


Community Property Parley 


Detroit Life Underwriters Assn., wil} 
hold a joint meeting with General Agents 
& Managers Assn., Life Inurance & 
Trust Council and Life Agency Cashiers 


Assn. Oct. 11 on “The Community 
Property Act.” me 
Principal speakers are William ¢ 


Allee and Samuel E. Gawne, attorneys, 
both specialists on that subject, who 
have promised to discuss in “non-tech. 
the new Michigan com. 
munity property law which became ef. 
fective July 1. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHD, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, 

REQUIRED BY THE ACTS F 

CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 

1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of The National Underwriter Life Ingur. 
ance Edition, published weekly at Chi- 
cago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1947 
State of Illinoisl 
County of Cook$ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared R. B. Mitchell, who, hay- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Editor 
of the National Underwriter Life Insur. 
ance Edition and that the following jg, 
to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above 
eaption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 
3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, The National 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Editor, R. B. Mitchell, 

Managing Editor, R. B. 
Evanston, Ill. 

Business Manager, H. J. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

2. That he owner is: (If owned bya 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) 

The National Underwriter Co., Chi- 
New York, Cincinnati; Elizabeth 
w. Herschede, Cincinnati, Ohio; John Z 
Herschede, Cincinnati, Ohio; Janet M 
Wohlgemuth, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. M 
Cartwright, Evanston, Ill.; H. J. Bur- 
ridge, Cincinnati, Ohio; G. W. Wads- 
worth, Highland Park, Ill.; R. E. Rich- 
man, New York, 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by 3 
gagets, and other security holders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder oF 
security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiiant has no reason to believe 
that anv other person, association, oF 
corporation has any interest direct oF 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, o 
other securities than as so stated by 
him. 
5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold oF 
distributed, through the mails or other 
wise, to paid subscribers during the 
twelve months preceding the date shown 
above is 8,839. (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

R. B. MITCHELL. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 26th day of September, 1947. 
EDNA EASTMAN. 


Underwriter 


Evanston, Il. 
Mitchell, 


Burridge, 


cago 


(Seal) 
(My commission expires Feb. 6, 1951.) 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





Whiteley Heads 
55 John Unit: 
Toops to Columbus 


Clyde Whiteley has been named man- 
ager at the 55 John Street branch office 
of Travelers at New York. He has 





— 











TOOPS 


FRANKLIN 


been manager. of the 42nd Street office 
since 1945. 

He joined Travelers in 1929 as a field 
assistant at Oklahoma City and in 1932 
he transferred in the same capacity to 
Milwaukee and in 1934 was promoted to 
assistant manager there. 

In 1940 he was promoted to manager 
at Bridgeport, Conn. He is a native of 
Texas and prior to his affiliation with 
Travelers was a high school principal at 
Bristow, Okla. 

Mr. Whiteley succeeds Franklin 
Toops, who at his own request has been 
named manager in his home town branch 
office at Columbus, where he began his 
association with Travelers. 

Milton E. Sullivan, manager of the 
Rockefeller Center branch office, New 
York, has been appointed assistant man- 
ager at 55 John street. 

Theodore T. Redington, Jr., has been 
named group supervisor at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Ivan D. Pierce, field assistant at 
Sioux City, has been appointed group 
supervisor at Cleveland. 

The following field assistants have 
been named: Ralph D. Drew, Sioux 
City; Gage C. Talamo, Buffalo; Grant 
M. Mack, Salt Lake City; Eric A. An- 
derson and Waino T. Ray, Hartford; 
Albert R. Kloeblen, 55 John Street; 
Robert W. May, Washington. 

Winfield S. Scovell, field assistant, 
San Francisco, has been appointed field 
assistant at Oakland. 


Whitesell Appointed at L. A. 


Theodore Whitesell has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Los Angeles by 
Continental Assurance. He has been 
with the company for eight years, and 
went to Los Angeles from Easton, Pa. 


Names W. E. Pierce in N. M. 


Associate General Agents has been 
named general agent for New Mexico 
by Reserve Loan Life. The agency will 
bé under the management of William E. 
Pierce, who has been in the business 
many years and has been successful as 
an agent and manager. 








Cauthorn Takes Atlanta Post 
with Volunteer State 
Edward W. Cauthorn has been named 


general agent of Volunteer State Life at 
Atlanta, succeeding Everett Strupper, 
who resigned to become president of the 
newly organized Piedmont Life there. 

Mr. Cauthorn is a native of Atlanta, 
attended Georgia Tech and for several 
years was an automobile distributor 
there. He joined Volunteer State in 
1942, and for the past four years has 
been a member of the Georgia Life 
Round Table. Last year he was secre- 
tary of Atlanta Life Underwriters Assn. 
and is now a director. 

Robert P. Crawford, who has been 
with Volunteer for some time, will con- 
tinue with Mr. Cauthorn. 





Laitman Assistant Manager 


Milton A. Laitman has been appointed 
assistant manager of Times Square 
agency of Prudential in New York. 

Mr. Laitman has been with Pruden- 
tial as a special agent since 1946, shortly 
after his release from army service. He 
is a graduate of West Point. 


Fee L. A. General Agent 


Charles L. J. Fee, veteran Los An- 
geles agent, has been appointed general 
agent in charge of a second agency of 
John Hancock Mutual Life in Los 
Angeles. 





Quiner in Des Moines Post 


John V. Quiner has been appointed 
manager of the new estate control de- 
partment of Aetna Life’s Des Moines 
agency. Mr. Quiner, a war veteran, re- 
cently completed a six weeks’ course in 
estate planning at the home office. 





Hentz Augusta Manager 


AUGUSTA—W E. Hentz, formerly 
manager at Columbus, Ga., district of 
Life of Virginia, has been promoted to 
manager at Augusta, Ga. 


Slate Bethea Oct. 30 


New York City Life Underwriters 
Assn. at a luncheon Oct. 30 will hear 
Osborne Bethea, general agent Penn 
Mutual, discuss the place of general 
agents in the agency system. The meet- 
ing has been designated general agents 
and managers day. 





Besaed at Spokane 








VERD W. EDWARDS 


Beneficial Life has appointed Verd W. 
Edwards as general agent at Spokane. 
This is a new agency. Mr.. Edwards 
started with the company in 1944, and 
has made a record as a personal pro- 
ducer. During 1945 and 1946 he was 
among the top 30 producers. He wears 
the company’s quarter-million pin, and 
has been a member of the app-a-week 
Club since joining the company. Mr. 
Edwards is formerly of Salt Lake City. 





| 
| 


| AMERICAN PRO. 
| GRESSIVE’S 
LETIC TEAM UNALLOCATED BLANKET 
| COVERAGE MEDICAL EXPENSE POLICY 
provides the coverage these teams need. Its 
sale can add substantially to your regular 
commission earnings—starting immediately! 


NEW YORK — 


BIG C.L.U. REGISTRATION 

Facilities for C.L.U. courses have 
been overtaxed by what may be the 
largest registration in history in New 
York City and perhaps the country. For 
part A of the course, covering life in- 
surance fundamentals, the enrollment 
has passed 100. More than 60 of these 
are ex-Gl’s. In part C, covering law, 
trusts and taxes a registration of 25 is 
considered good. For the current class 
60 have registered. In all, there have 
been over 200 individual registrations. 

The growth in registration has been 
attributed to two factors. The exer- 
cise of greater discrimination and se- 
lectivity in recruiting processes is one 
of the reasons given for the increase. An- 
other is that more agents are selecting 
life insurance as a career rather than 
being persuaded into the field with the 
result that there is an improvement in 
the whole tone of life underwriting. 








FIELD AGENTS GROUP MEETS 


Member of the board of field under- 
writers, an adjunct to the Life Under- 
writers Assn. of New York City, dis- 
cussed the adverse effect and bad public 
relations created by part time agents, at 
their regular monthly meeting. The 
group consists of the representatives 
elected by 118 agencies in New York 
City who meet to discuss their problems 


and make recommendations to directors 
of the New York City association. 





LADIES CAN NOW JOIN CASHIERS 


The Life Agency Cashiers Assn. of 
New York at the last meeting amended 
the by-laws to make female cashiers 
eligible for membership. The next 
meeting will be Oct. 16 and interested 
ladies are invited. 


CHICAGO 


RECORD OF H. E. ENGLISH 


H. E. English, general agent of Bank- 
ers Life of Nebraska at Chicago, will 
close the year with about the same rec- 
ord that he made in 1946. Mr. English 
is noted for his training ability. When 
he finds young men of promise he en- 
deavors to make them good producers 
just as soon as possible. He is con- 
tinually strengthening his men in their 
work. His office is now regarded as a 
most excellent institution for training 
men for general agencies. A number of 
his agents have become general agents 
of Bankers in various sections. Mr. 
English has jurisdiction over northern 
tier counties of Illinois and he has some 
general agents beyond the boundary of 
Cook County. However, he finds it 
more profitable to center his attention 
on Chicago and its immediate environs. 














They’ll be 
*kicking some 
profits 
your way! 


Football and other popular sports are 


again taking the sports limelight. 
Schools, amateur and semi-pro foot- 
ball, hockey, basket- 


ball and other teams 
are interested now in 
adequate medical ex- 
pense protection. 


ATH. 


Here’s a Sports Policy that has proved its 
worth in the past. It pays ALL medical, 
hospital or surgical expenses up to a $509 
($100 limit for 
dental injuries) and is reasonably priced. 


limit for any one injury. 


| (A $250 Limits Policy is also issued). 


| We also issue an “All Athletic Policy” cov- 
ering all scheduled sports or all activities 
(including scheduled sports) of any school, 
for certain student groups, or cover the en- 
tire student body for any injuries sustained 
on, or on and off the campus, including or 





The Sports Policy is a necessary budget item 
| for every school, club or association sponsor- 
| ing organized sports—so start YOUR fall 


season with a good “kick-off”. 


Other benefits, such as “Loss of Time” or 
“Accidental Death and Dismemberment may 


| be ADDED TO or written IN PLACE OF 


Medical Reimbursement, 


excluding scheduled sports. 
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His agency has produced a million dol- 
lars a year for many years. 





ESTATE PLANNING SERIES 


Robert F. Ober, general agent of 
Berkshire Life at Chicago, is holding 
a series of weekly meetings on estate 
planning, which will carry through un- 
til Nov. 3. ae 

Among the speakers who are partici- 
pating are Louis Fischer, trust officer 
of American National Bank; J. J. En- 
right, and Allen D. Holloway, attorneys. 
K. Raymond Clark, well known tax at- 
torney, handles the subject of taxes. 
Benjamin Becker, attorney specializing 
in taxation and estate work, will sum- 
marize the first series of subjects re- 
lating to estate planning. 

The agency will also be addressed by 
two members of the Million Dollar 
Round Table on business insurance and 
its relationship to estate planning. 

Paul Millett will summarize estate 
planning in its relation to business in- 
surance. 

FRASER WILSON TO SPEAK 

The speaker for the meeting Oct. 20 
of the insurance membership group of 
Union League Club of Chicago will be 
Fraser Wilson, who is insurance man- 
ager for United Airlines. 








Davis to National Board 
Public Relations Post 


Norman C. Davis has been appointed 
by the National Board to take charge 
of the educational. activities of the pub- 
lic relations department. 

Mr. Davis is a graduate of Rutgers. 
He has been insurance instructor for 
Mutual Benefit Life and assistant sec- 
retary of Life Office Management Assn., 
and also personnel director of the Hos- 
pital Service Plan of New Jersey. 


Offer 


SMALLER 
CITIES 


ee 


C.I.O. Field Man Addresses 
Los Angeles C.L.U. Chapter 


LOS ANGELES—The C.L.U. chap- 
ter had as speaker John Despol, field 
representative United Steel Workers of 
America, District 38, C.I.0., who dis- 
cussed the Taft- Hartley law. He said its 
importance should not be overrated and 
held that prejudice entered into most of 
the differences between labor and man- 
agement. The law offers no solution, he 
argued. Labor will not use the federal 
government agencies to determine 
whether it is entitled to recognition. A 
long term solution requires more use of 
social science. Despol believes the Taft- 
Hartley act will be scrapped in 1947 or 
1948 and new legislation will enlarge 
the field of mediation and conciliation, 

President Bruce Bare told the chapter 
the C.L.U. course is in full swing at Uni- 
versity of Southern California and 50 
enrollees are taking part A and 30 are 
taking part C. University of California 
extension division is conducting C.L.U. 
classes at Los Angeles. 

Los Angeles chapter will hold a joint 
session Nov. 6 with the Life Underwrit- 
ers Assn. to hear John Williams, educa- 
tional director American College, who 
will confer the C.L.U. designation on lo- 
cal life men who have qualified. 

Gerald Page, regional director Amer- 
ican C.L.U. Society, reviewed the 
Swampscott, Mass., convention and said 
new chapters at San Diego and Phoenix, 
Ariz., will be installed this month. 





Leighton in Milwaukee 
William S. Leighton, New York Life, 
Minneapolis, newly elected president of 
the American Society of C. L. U., ad- 
dressed the Milwaukee chapter Oct. 3. 
He explained the national program of 


You — 


The best opportunities for great service by and substantial income to experienced 
producers. 
Our Direct General Agents Contract is especially designed to meet this challenge. 


Attractive Territory Available In 


IOWA 
ARKANSAS 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 


MISSOURI 
MISSISSIPPI 


For further information write to J. DE WITT MILLS, Supt. of Agents. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


CE 4 = 
ee ke? FIRST WHOLLY MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 


812 Olive Street 





Allen May, President 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 






a simple matter! 


With a Bankers Mutual Life contract, 
tailored to your measure. An Agent's 
and Policyholder's Company “where 
the Agent reigns supreme". 


lat 1907 Li 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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activity the coming year, and discussed 
with local officers the forum and insti- 
tute plans of action. Laflin C. Jones, 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, local 
chapter president, is circulation director 
of the professional “Journal” of the 
society. The Milwaukee chapter this 
year is cooperating with the University 
of Wisconsin in conducting a C. L. 
course in Milwaukee. 





Guertin Laws Discussed 


The Seattle C.L.U. chapter devoted 
its luncheon meeting to a panel discus- 
sion on the Guertin laws and changes 
to be made by all life companies by 


Jan. 1. Lawrence Bates, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, was moderator, with Russell 
Brooks, Union Central, speaking on 


“The Agent’s Angle” and Gordon Bing- 
ham, Northern Life, discussing “The 
Actuary’s Viewpoint.” Russell Burton, 
New World Life, led a question-and- 
answer period. 


Part C Classes at Toledo 


Toledo C.L.U. chapter is sponsoring 
classes for preparation of Part C of the 
course at the University of Toledo, with 
Robert Meyers, assistant professor in 
business law, as instructor. 





Burns Omaha President 


Robert T. Burns, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, has-been elected president of 
the Omaha C.L.U. chapter. 


MANAGERS 


L. A. Group Managers Elect 


Group Life Managers Assn. of Los 
Angeles has elected as president, Rus- 
sell Pierson, Travelers; vice-president, 
Robert McHugh, Pacific Mutual; secre- 
tary-treasurer, John Normanly, John 
Hancock. 

The association, organized a year ago, 
has attracted attention all over the 
country. A similar association now is in 
process of formation at San Francisco. 
Heretofore membership has been con- 
fined to life group men, but it was de- 
cided to invite full-time salaried group 
representatives of casualty companies 
to become associate members. 














Discussion of Recruiting 


Joseph Malder of Mutual Life at a 
luncheon meeting Monday of the Life 
Managers Assn. of Seattle continued the 
discussion series on “Recruiting Failures 
and Successes—VJ Day and Two 
Years.” 





To Hear Boston Reports 


The Oklahoma General Agents & 
Managers Club at its opening meeting 
of the season Oct. 20 will hear reports 
on the managers’ section activities at 
the N.A.L.U. convention at Boston. 


Toledo Cashiers’ Officers 


New officers of the Toledo Life 
Agency Cashiers Assn. are: Doris E. 
Bittick, Acacia Mutual, president; Laura 
Ingalsbe, Prudential, vice-president; 
Cora Yeter, Lincoln National Life, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 











Notre Dame Retirement Plan 


University of Notre Dame has estab- 
lished a retirement plan through Teach- 
ers Insurance & Annuity, covering the 
staff of 20 lay faculty. It is on a 5% 
matched basis. Participation is avail- 
able to full-time faculty members who 
have been with the university for one 
year and have attained the age of 30. 





Insurance offices in New York City, 
including bureaus and boards, will be 
closed down Oct. 13 in observance of 
Columbus Day, which falls on Sunday. 
A “a9 offices will operate with skeleton 
staffs. 


ACCIDENT 


A. & H. Underwriting 
Forum Discusses 
Impaired Risks 


Discussions centering around the 
problems of impaired risks and classifi- 
cation of risks highlighted the initia] 
session of the underwriting forum spon- 
sored by the Health & Accident Under. 
writers \Conference at Chicago, with 
more than 90 company men participat- 
ing. D. B. Alport, Business Men’s As- 
surance, underwriting committee chair- 
man, presided The announcement that 
a new underwriting guide will be pre. 
pared by that committee was enthusias- 
tically approved. 

A study for the revision of the occu- 
pation classification manual to be made 
by the underwriting committee was sug- 
gested after a discussion of classifica- 
tion risks. The committee will review 
the suggestions sent in by member com- 
panies and a report will be made at the 
annual meeting of the conference in 
May. 

In underwriting impaired or special 
class risks it was brought out by the 
delegates that the declination rate on 
this class of business is very low but 
the companies are trying to further 
coverage of this type of risk and reduce 
the rate even greater. 


Handling Permanent Impairments 


The concluding session featured dis- 
cussions on handling risks who have 
permanent impairments (loss of limb, 
sight, etc.) and underwriting action to 
be taken in considering such risks. 

Diseases considered to be of a chronic 
nature, such as gall bladder ailments, 
goitre, hernia, kidney stones, rheuma- 
tism and sciatica, were also discussed 
with a review of practice now followed 
by underwriters in issuing coverage for 
these types of risks. 

There is a growing tendency to pro- 
vide worldwide coverage on hospital 
policies by many companies, it was re- 
vealed, with the apparent problem of 
claim settlement partially solved 
through aid of the International Claim 
Association’s committee on foreign 
claim settlements. The companies felt, 
however, that extreme care must be 
exercised in covering individuals work- 
ing or traveling for an extended period 
in foreign countries because of the rate 
of currency exchange and lack of ade- 
quate claim paying offices outside of 
the United States. 








General American Writes 


Mine Union Group Cover 


General American Life has _ been 
awarded the group casualty contracts 
for the health and welfare fund of Pro- 
gressive Mine Workers union members 
and dependents. More than 30,000 will 
be covered with yearly premiums for 
group coverages exceeding $400,000. 

Members will be provided with group 
accident and sickness, hospital and sur- 
gical while dependents will be covered 
by group hospital and surgical. 





Wallace on Conference 
Executive Committee 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Health & Accident Under- 
writers Conference at Chicago the resig- 
nation of C. W. McNeill, formerly 
vice-president of Union Mutual Life, 
was accepted, and Travis T. Wallace, 
president of Great American Reserve, 
was appointed to fill the unexpired term. 

A special committee on dates and 
places of future meetings, of which 
Frank L. Harrington, Massachusetts 
Protective, is chairman, recommended 
that the 1949 annual meeting of the 
conference be held in Chicago, 1950 in 
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New York, 1951 in Chicago and 1952 in 
Colorado Springs. ‘ ; 

Several committee chairmen made in- 
formal reports of the progress of their 
committees. The next meeting of the 
executive committee will be held in 
Chicago Nov. 19. 





Notable Program Arranged 
for Baltimore Sales Congress 


The Baltimore Assn. of Accident & 
Health Underwriters has arranged a 
notable program for its sales congress 
Oct. 17. Joseph L. Kowins, Mutual 
Benefit Health ‘& Accident, secretary of 
the Baltimore association, is general 
chairman and Harry N. Stadlet, Trav- 
elers, will preside. Mayor D’Alesandro 
of Baltimore will give the address of 
welcome and the morning speakers will 
include Gilbert H. Knight, president 
National association, “Blue Print for 
Progress;” D. S. Walker, Philadelphia 
manager Of Mutual Benefit H. & A., 
national executive board member, and 
Charles B. Stumpf, second vice presi- 
dent of the National association, “House 
of Life.” 

Commissioner Hanley of Maryland 
will be the luncheon speaker and the 
afternoon program will include talks by 
J. E. Stoughton, home office representa- 
tive at Baltimore of the group depart- 
ment of the State Mutual Life; Ivan 
Fuqua, Washington, D. C., and O. J. 
Breidenbaugh, executive secretary Na- 
tional association, “From Dabbler to 
Sales Expert.” 





Indianapolis Sales Congress 


The Indianapolis Accident & Health 
Club has set Oct. 30 for its fall sales 
congress. Attendance of more than 200 
is already assured. 

Featured speakers for the afternoon 
session, which will be devoted to ad- 
dresses and demonstrations on _ sales 
ideas and techniques, will be Travis 
Wallace, president of Great American 
Reserve of Dallas, and William R. Dig- 
nan of Cincinnati, president Ohio Assn. 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, A 
top official of the National association 
will also appear on the program. 

The committee in charge has an- 
nounced that the luncheon speaker will 
introduce a new topic that offers real 
opportunity for a national public rela- 
tions project for the accident and health 
industry. 


To Form Texas Association 


DALLAS — Porter Bywaters, Em- 
ployers Casualty, as a member of the ex- 
ecutive board of the National Assn. of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, has 


WANT ADS 


HOSPITALIZATION AND A & H 
EXPERIENCED PRODUCERS 
OPPORTUNITY IN MICHIGAN 


SEVERAL Openings Available in Key Cities as 
General Agents, who can Train and Develop a 
Self Sustaining Staff of Men. This is a Life Time 
Chance for the Right Men. Compensation Plan 
Cannot be Equaled. Perpetual Renewals. Write 
and give full details as to Experience, Back- 
ground and Age. Replies Confidential. Ad- 
dress N-46, The National Underwriter, 175 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 























OFFICE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


10 Remington Rand 9 drawer green metal files, 
holding 4’’x6’’ cards. Like new. Sell all or 
separate. Phone State 8914. 














AVAILABLE 
FOR HOME OFFICE 
Background 25 years experience in all depart- 
ments. Prefer general administratial duties. 


Qualified for top responsibility: health excel- 
lent, salary reasonable, location optional for 
right setup. Address N-47, The National Under- 
writer, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 











called a meeting at Austin Oct. 11 to 
organize the Texas Assn. of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. 

There are now four local accident 
and health associations in Texas, but it 
is felt that a strong state organization 
representing the producing solicitors, 
managers, brokers, and all other indi- 
viduals interested in the advancement of 
the disability insurance business in Texas 
is needed. 


Stewart General Chairman 


Harry J. Stewart, executive vige- 
president of West Coast Life, has been 
appointed general chairman for the 1948 
convention of Health & Accident Un- 
derwriter Conference scheduled for 
San Francisco in May. He is now or- 
ganizing a committee with representa- 
tives from all Pacific Coast companies 
as members. This week in Chicago 
he conferred with George W. Kemper, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity, president 
of the conference, and other officers on 
convention plans and objectives. 





Bidle Names Committees 


Logan Bidle, Aetna Life, chairman 
of the governing committee of Bureau 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, 
has appointed these committee chair- 
men: John P. Lydon, Ocean Accident, 
manual and classifications; W. E. Kipp, 
Indemnity of North America, under- 
writing; R. A. Payne, Travelers, insur- 
ance departments; A. B. Hvale, Conti- 
nental Casualty, social insurance; H. V. 
Williams, Hartford Accident, statistical; 
Harry Prevost, U.S.F.&G., public rela- 
tions and press; Millard Bartels, Trav- 
ers, law; K. C. Atwood, Jr., Preferred 
Accidént, aviation; Ray L. Hills, Great 
American Indemnity, 1948 annual meet- 
ing; and P. L. Templeton, Maryland 
Casualty, nominating. 





Leaper Milwaukee Speaker 


Verne Leaper, general agent of Old 
Line Life at Green Bay, Wis., addressed 
the Accident & Health Underwriters of 
Milwaukee on “Franchise Insurance.” 


Breidenbaugh to Open N.J. Series 


The New Jersey Women’s Accident 
& Health Insurance Assn. will open its 
series of lectures Oct. 20 with a talk 
on education by O. J. Breidenbaugh, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National asso- 
ciation. He will be accompanied by G. 
H. Knight, president, and C. B. Stumpf, 
second vice-president of the National 
association. 


New York A. & H. Club Meeting 


A. & H. Club of New York will hear 
Bess Furman, New York “Times” 
Washington correspondent, on the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill at its meeting 
Oct. 23. 


Dignan to Open Columbus Meeting 


The Columbus Accident & Health 
Assn. will hold its first fall meeting 
Oct. 13. Speaker will be William Dig- 
nan of Cincinnati, president of the Ohio 
association. 

















Home Town Hails Baumann 


Jul Baumann, Houston general agent 
of Pacific Mutual 
rousing hometown salute on his elec- 
tion as president of N.A.L.U. About 
400 turned out for the dinner that was 
sponsored by Houston Assn. of Life 
Underwriters. Messages were read from 
the governor, from Jesse Jones and 
other notables. Mayor Oscar Holcomb 
spoke, as did President Asa V. Call of 
Pacific Mutual. Welcome Erbe, Hous- 
ton president, gave a welcoming talk 
and Dale Shepherd, general agent of 
Connecticut Mutual, presided. 

Also present from the Pacific Mutual 
head office were Vice-presidents Fritz 
Kerman and W. M. Rothaermel. Mr. 
Baumann’s two sons, Julius and David, 
sat in front of the head table and took 
a bow. The principal address was made 
by Holgar J. Johnson, president of In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. 


Life, was given a_ 
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District Sales Seminar 
Held at Austin, Tex. 


The first district sales seminar for the 
newly created district of the Texas 
Assn. of Life Underwriters including 
Austin, Bryan (Central Texas Assn.) 
and Waco was held at Austin with 100 
from the three associations present. 
R. N. Lewis, president Austin associa- 
tion, and Ben P. Atkinson, Jr., vice- 


president, were chairmen of the two 
sessions. 

R. P. Baxter, vice-president and 
agency supervisor of Rio Grande Na- 
tional Life, said salesmen are in danger 
of forgetting the fundamentals of life 
insurance as the result of a seach for 
new ideas. He declared that they fail 
to realize as they should why men buy 
life insurance. 

John A. Monroe, Jr., leading pro- 
ducer of Great National Life and na- 
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the old lighthouse being the first estab- 
lished by the United States Government 


(eae at Cape Henry, Viriginia— 
on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
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tional committeeman, who is a member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
said he must service $3% million of in- 
surance and that he must organize his 
efforts so that he will not become bogged 
down in service. His problem, he stated, 
has been to learn how to service that 
volume of life insurance the easy way. 
He urged that the agent be alert in serv- 
ing his friends through seeing that 
they have adequate life insurance. He 
declared that “it is later than you think,” 
citing the instances of friends who had 
not provided adequate life insurance. 
He urged reading the insurance jour- 
nals and stressed the importance of 
showing to prospects programs such 
as the agent would desire for himself. 


Must First Sell Himself 


John H. Forgason, Houston, Great 
Southern Life, spoke on “My Obliga- 
tion to My Fellow Men.” He said serv- 
ice through life insurance, which en- 
ables every man to provide for his own, 
is the American way of life. That this 
service may be most effective, it is the 
duty of the life salesman constantly 
to strive to improve his technique. Be- 
fore he can sell others, he must first 
sell himself, Mr. Forgason declared. 
He would have him buy $25,000 to $100,- 
000 of life insurance to care for his 
loved ones if he should pass out of the 
picture and. provide for his retirement 
should he live. 

A. R. Jaqua, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, spoke of “Professional Prog- 
ress.” He attributed part of the rapid 
growth in life insurance and the obli- 
gations involved to the change in types 
of policies now provided, pointing to 
group insurance, insurance for women, 
and insurance for the infant. He stressed 
the importance of life insurance in the 
present period of low interest rates and 
high income taxes, stating that no man 
can build an estate for permanency with- 
out life insurance, especially the aver- 
age man. 


Protecting Small Businesses 


B. T. Matteson, State Mutual, San 
Antonio, who was introduced by Ben 
P. Atkinson, discussed “Business Insur- 
ance for the Small Business Organiza- 
tion.” Asking what constitutes the small 
business organization, he answered that 

it is business capital plus 


business association 


brains plus effort. He said 97.6% of 
businesses in the United States may be 
classed as small organizations and that 
90% of family incomes are from the 
small business organization. He said the 
agent in the small town can always find 
prospects for business insurance. He 
stressed the need for protection on key 
men and skilled employes, and the need 
for funds to liquidate the interests of a 
deceased stockholder. H e also cited the 
importance of life insurance for main- 
tenance of a good credit rating so that 
the business may grow and expand as 
opportunities suggest. 





Baumann Instructs Hoosiers 


Jul B. Baumann, president of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters, and 
James E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president, will be in Indianapolis Oct. 
10 to instruct state and local officers in 
their duties. 

Loyal B. Wilson, South Bend, presi- 
dent of the association, will preside. 

Mr. Baumann is to address the In- 
lianapolis Assn. of Life Underwriters at 
luncheon. 





Salt Lake City—Frank Mozley, Bene- 
ficial Life, one of the original members 
of the Deans Club, organization of vet- 
eran Utah life insurance men, and na- 
tional committeeman on the local asso- 
ciation, reviewed the N.A.L.U. conven- 
tion in Boston and the change in the 
convention pattern in recent years. 

Milwaukee—Benjamin N. Woodson, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Commonwealth 
Life, spoke Thursday. 

Washington, D. C.—At the first meet- 
ing of the season’ H. Cochran Fisher, 
newly elected N.A.L.U. trustee, reported 
on the Boston convention. 

President William B. Rumple of Metro- 
politan introduced the principal speaker, 
Walter Saitta, vice-president in charge 
of agencies of Peninsular Life. 

Mr. Saitta cited examples of how his 
life insurance had enabled him to pur- 
chase several homes and to educate his 
son. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—A general round 
table discussion marked the September 
meeting, with some 45 members present, 
The discussion was arranged by C. Y. 
Adamson, program chairman, and four 
members, John Bidinger, Allen Jackson, 
E. W. Switzer and Julius Blaha received 
questions and discussed them at length. 

Utica, N. Y¥.—Three delegates who 
attended the convention of the National 
in Boston reported to the 
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Legal reserve life and disability in- 
surance—protecting the family since 
the days of the covered wagon. 
All standard forms of legal reserve 
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tracts issued. New junior policies 
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mortality with full face value at 
age 5. 
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first fall meeting. They were Frank H. 
Wenner, Miss Florence Dimon and An- 
thony Peters, retiring president. 

Madison, Wis.—Harold J. Cummings, 
president Minnesota Mutual Life, dis- 
cussed “Retirement Income.” 

Augusta, Ga.—W. J. Hamrick of Jack- 
sonville, vice-president of Gulf Life, 
was the speaker. 

Lansing, Mich.—Robert R. Shinnick, 
manager at Muskegon of Metropolitan 
Life and president of the Michigan asso- 
ciation, reported on the N. A. L. U. Bos- 
ton meeting. 


San Francisco—Wilfrid E. Jones, qj. 
rector of publications of N. A. L. U,, who 
will be in San Francisco attending a 
meeting of the officers, directors ang 
committee chairmen of the Californig 
association, will address the Oct, 1 
luncheon meeting. 

Pittsburgh — David B. Fluegelmag, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York, N, 4 
L. U. trustee, spoke on “Philosophy of 
Selling”. ‘ 

San Jose—The new C. L. U. classes on 
Parts A and B have been started at San 
Jose State College. 
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N.F.C. Survey Shows 
Advances in Year 
in Various Lines 


Fraternalism insurance-wise made a 
substantial advance in the last year, ac- 
cording to the report of J. B. Baker of 
Maccabees, chairman of the committee 
on state of order and statistics presented 
at the Detroit convention of National 
Fraternal Congress. Total assets rose 
$92,988,878 to $1,680,861,668. Total in- 
come was $253,168,199, he reported; dis- 
bursements $171,189,301; current liabili- 
ties were $64,992,964 as of Jan. 1; total 
benefits paid in 1946 were $113,199,679. 

The insurance exhibit showed 667,819 
certificates written in 1946 for a total of 
written and increased insurance in the 
year of $831,896,287; insurance in force 
gained $419,999,855 to an aggregate Jan. 
1 of $7,016,900,486. ; 

There were 114 societies affiliated with 
N.F.C. The total number of members 
of member societies Jan. 1 was 7,773,490, 
including adult, juvenile and social mem- 
bers, a net increase of 329,379 in the 
year. There were 76,389 lodges, a gain 
of 848. 


Large Capital Investment 


The exhibit relative to services main- 
tained shows a capital investment of 
$12,735,751, annual maintenance cost 
$1,754,867 and the number of members 
served annually 43,107. These included 
old age and orphans’ homes, hospitals, 
sanitaria, summer camps, health and 
medical centers, recreational centers, 
athletic activities and special services. 
Old age homes make up $3,601,275 cap- 
ital investment; orphan homes $2,050,- 
000; hospitals $2,650,000; sanitaria $1,- 
675,000; recreation $1,015,000; special 


- services $1,608,976. 


Licensing of agents and a public re- 
lations program have a direct bearing 
on future progress in field work, Thomas 
O. Hertzberg, field director Fidelity 
Life, Fulton, Ill, president Fraternal 
Field Managers Assn., reported as chair- 
man of the committee on field work. 
“We believe it will determine whether 
or not the present field force is going 
to carry on their job enthusiastically in 
the face of constant criticism from com- 
petitors as to their status with the state 
departments,’ Mr. Hertzberg comment- 
ed; “also whether the future prospec- 
tive representatives will shy from a field 
representative's contract because these 
two issues have not been squarely faced 
and acted upon.” 

He said many directing affairs of their 
societies do not understand clearly the 
problems of the field workers. An im- 
portant item is building prestige for the 
men, 

A pre-view of what is to come was 
given by George S. Ling, actuary of 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha, presi- 
dent Fraternal Actuarial Assn., in his 
annual address. He said fraternalism is 
on the threshold of what is probably a 
new era in life insurance history, the 
C.S.O. and Guertin law changes which 
become effective and mandatory Jan. 1. 
He asked where will be the position of 
fraterna’* which are not subject directly 
to the laws, but “most certainly are sub- 
ject indirectly to their effects because of 
the competitive factors.” 

Mr. Ling said fraternals now are 
handicapped by limitations imposed as 


ae, 


safety measures which long since haye 
outlived their usefulness. 

“In my opinion,” he said, “there never 

has been any greater fallacy than that 
the safety of the fraternal societies js 
enhanced by the segregation of funds re. 
quirements.” He asked whether with 
the change of fraternals to legal reserye 
basis it has been the two fund system 
that has made fraternal insurance sound, 
or the fact that a sound, technical basis 
for writing business has been in effect, 
Fraternals are solvent, he said, because 
adequate reserves are maintained and 
good management will not allow deple- 
tion of reserves. 
. The interesting subject of insuring 
diabetics was discussed at length by Dr, 
Hubert R. John, medical director of 
Maccabees, in the Medical Section meet- 
ing. This paper was the product of a 
long study by the society, first started 
by Dr. Wiley, then medical director, 
Dr. John said it appears Maccabees was 
the first company to insure these cases, 
and certainly was the first fraternal to 
enter the field. 

He said six or seven companies now 
insure diabetics and the plans are ordi- 
nary life, 16-60 of age. Dr. John said 
it seems about a million individuals in 
the U. S. are afflicted with the disease 
and it has been estimated over 3,800,000 
now living will develop it; the figure 
being estimated as high as 4,125,000, 
Diabetes was eighth in causes of death 
in 1943 compared to 27th in 1900. From 
a life insurance standpoint, Dr. John 
prefers to be very strict about diabetics. 
He admitted in many instances injus- 
tice was done to applicants. 

Dr. John noted that Dr. Montgomery 
of Manufacturers Life of Canada, a com- 








LEGAL reserve fraternal 

life insurance society for all 
Lutherans on 3% American Ex- 
perience reserve basis. Twenty- 
nine years old — $175,820,660.00 
in force. Mortality experience 
1946—21.95%. Rate of assets to 
liabilities—108.70%. 


* 


Our new agents’ contract, with 
retirement program, has been 
enthusiastically received by our 
agency force. You, too, will be 
interested. 


* 


Address your letter of inquiry 

to 

THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
AGENCIES 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


Herman L. Ekern, President 
608 Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 
Founded 1892 
4 Legal Reserve Fraternal Benefit Society 


Bina West Miller Frances D. Partridge 
Supreme President Supreme Seeretary 
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any prominent in the field, preferred an 

applicant be under treatment for dia- 
betes three years before insurance, in 
order to permit adjustment to the con- 
dition. There also is the factor of rigid 
training, dietary restriction, use of in- 
sulin, etc. Dr. John believes one or two 
years are sufficient. 


Tells Society’s Practices 


Maccabees limits of acceptance of dia- 
betics are ages 16-60, for ordinary life; 
second, financial security and appli- 
cant’s approach to his disability to a 

reat extent are determined by the 
$2,500 limit. Maccabees will accept no 
diabetic with another ailment. Fourth, 
he must be under treatment, either in- 
sulin or no insulin. Fifth, the society 
often demands x-rays of heart and lungs. 
The society’s maximum of insulin is 80 
units per day. Maccabees has about 200 
cases Of insulin in its files collected in 
the last four years; and no deaths. 

Conclusions on the double indemnity 
provision were given in the Fraternal 
Actuarial Assn. annual meeting by John 

. Rohm, _ vice-president American 
United Life, Indianapolis. 

Centralization of affairs in Washing- 
ton has greatly intensified the social and 
economic problems, Benjamin E. Young, 
vice-president National Bank of De- 
troit, declared in a talk in the final gen- 
eral session. 

Taxes, if they are greater than needed, 
interfere with the nation’s economy and 
stifle initiative, he said. Mr. Young dis- 
cussed inflation, saying a certain amount 


in the form of cheap money is a grand 
thing. It is not the fact of inflation that 
is harmful but its speed. An inflation of 
1 or 2% a year would not be harmful. 
Mr. Young ascribed much blame for the 
present inflationary trend to diverting so 
much foods and goods to Europe in the 
rehabilitation effort. He believes the 
era of high prices will pass, and also 
that the U. S. will defy history if it 
avoids a depression. 

John C. Lehr, former Congressman 
and later U. S. attorney at Detroit who 
secured indictments against communists, 
gave a Stirring talk against the infiltra- 
tion, subterranean methods of the Soviet. 
He considers this the most serious situ- 
ation in the history of this country. The 
country need not fear attack by Russia 
at this time, but only prosecution of this 
plan of strikes, riots, interference with 
orderly processes. He feels the pro- 
gram has progressed so far that today 
if Russia should attack the U. S. physi- 
cally the fellow-travelers in this country 
could make us helpless by strikes and 
tying up the country’s resources. 





Hodoway Named at Joliet 


Richard P. Hodoway has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Joliet, 
Ill., territory by Gleaner Life. He was 
born and reared on an Iowa farm and 
educated at Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Ia. Since graduation he has de- 
voted his entire business life to life in- 
surance selling. 











New N.F.C. Officers 


Are Presented _ 





Here are the new officers of the National Fraternal Congress who were elected at 
the annual meeting in Detroit last week. Seated, left to right, are Mrs. Jeanie Willard. 
vice-president Woodmen Circle, Omaha, N.F.C. vice-president; T. W. Midkiff, head of 
W.0.W., Denver, president; Mrs. Clara B. Bender, secretary Degree of Honor, St. 
Paul, past president; standing, left to right, executive committee—A. W. Franklin, 
secretary United Commercial Travelers, Columbus; John P. Stock, secretary Macca- 
bees, Detroit; George Perrin, general counsel Modern Woodmen, Rock Island, IIl.; 
Stephen M. Tkatch, Greek Catholic Union, Munhall, Pa., and Kenneth E. Clabby, 
president New England Order of Protection, Boston; Samuel H. Hadley, president 
Protected Home Circle, Sharon, Pa., installing officer and N.F.C. past president. 








THE PRAETORIANS 


Adult and Juvenile Policies on the Easy Monthly Pay- 
ment Plan, giving one the opportunity to budget his 
Life Insurance protection along with his other monthly 


bills. 
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N. F.C. Secretaries Section Staff 





Above are presented the new officers of the Secretaries Section of the National Fra- 


ternal Congress who were elected at the annual meeting last week in Detroit. 
J. H. Abrahams, Security Benefit, Topeka; John P. Stock, De- 


left to right they are: 


From 


troit, secretary of Maccabees, vice-president; Fred C. Mueller, Lutheran Brotherhood, 
Minneapolis; Clara B. Cassidy, Woodmen Circle, Omaha, president, and George H. 
Crowns, Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, secretary--treasurer. Mrs. Susan Matus- 


cak, First Catholic Slovak Ladies Union, 
officers are on the executive committee. 


Cleveland, was absent. Those not shown as 








Gleaner Life Convention 
at Ft. Wayne Oct. 15-17 


Program for the biennial convention 
of Gleaner Life to be held Oct. 15-17 
in the Anthony hotel, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
was announced this week. The first day 
will be devoted largely to registration 
and recreation with the first general 
business session the second day. 

Donald Henry, supreme chief gleaner, 
will call the session to order and Mrs. 
Ida Kellogg, chaplain, will give the in- 
vocation. There will be a color cere- 
mony. R. G. Ransford, head of Gleaner 
Life, will render his report and John B. 
Poole, chairman, the report of the law 
committee. 

A number of amendments to constitu- 
tion and by-laws have been proposed and 
after considering these the election will 
be held, a memorial conducted, and 
then installation of the new officers. 

Dr. Tennyson Guyer, noted humorist, 
author and speaker, wil! address the 
banquet, and then there will be enter- 
tainment. 





Padlocking on Fraternal’s 


Finances Is Relaxed 


HARRISBURG, PA.—An order of 
the Pennsylvania department “padlock- 
ing” néarly $20 million in assets of Cro- 
atian Fraternal Union, Pittsburgh, has 
been relaxed by Commissioner Malone, 
to permit “normal operations” of the 
fraternal. 

The cost of a recent 11-day conven- 
tion “spree”, however, is being probed 
by the department to determine if funds 
of the order were used to finance the 
convention. CFU sources said the meet- 
ing was financed by a special $1.50 as- 
sessment on the 100,000 members. Costs 
reportedly included $60,000 for the pay- 
ment of $280 to each delegate for “ex- 
penses.” 


John Marshall Exhibit 

John Marshall of Chicago has spon- 
sored an exhibit at the convention of 
International College of Surgeons at 
Chicago. Purpose was to explain how 
John Marshall makes payment directly 
to the doctor for services provided to 
certificate-holders and dependents. 

The exhibit featured an enlargement 
of the simplified statement form which 
is supplied to doctors for reporting serv- 
ices to John Marshall members. Sam- 
ples of the form were distributed to con- 
ventioneers along with literature de- 
scribing the history and objectives of 
John Marshall and outlining benefits un- 
der its hospital, medical and surgical 
care plans. 








FEMININE WISDOM 
IN 28 WORDS 


Women are constantly being 
accused of being on the talka- 
tive side. Be that as it may — 
one woman, a member of Royal 
Neighbors of America, was 
brevity personified when she re- 
quired only 28 words to express 
the following bit of wisdom: 


“I value my membership in 
Royal Neighbors of America 
because of the lessons it teaches, 
the protection it offers, and the 
social benefits which are derived 
from it.” 


Yes, this sums up the service 
of Royal Neighbors of America. 
But the story of its neighborly 
principles, the suffering allevi- 
ated by its whole family life in- 
surance and the fellowship of 
its 5,528 lodge rooms—a story 
that is 52 years old — would 
require volumes to tell. 


ROYAL NEIGHBORS 
OF AMERICA 


SUPREME OFFICE, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 








ASSETS 


$43,950,732 


SUPREME FOREST 
WOODMEN CIRCLE 


Omaha, Nebraska 
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Citizens L. & C. to Sell Stock 


LOS ANGELES—Citizens Life & 
Casualty has been authorized to sell 
5,000 shares of stock, $10 par value, at 
$20, to net the company $100,000 in 
capital and surplus in order to qualify 
to write disability insurance. 
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Actuaries Hold 
Forth at Quebec 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


rather than to find a group insurance 
means for the provision of equities for 
terminating employes and for the con- 
tinuance of insurance at retirement. The 
influence of pension trusts had intro- 
duced several features into the devel- 
opment of group permanent which were 
regrettable from the standpoint of com- 
panies interested in adapting it to the 
other purposes. Commissions have often 
been on too generous a scale consider- 
ing the proportion of home office sal- 
aried time required in the sale and in- 
stallation of group permanent. Partial 
or no vesting requirements .at termina- 
tion of employment have been intro- 
duced and medical examinations re- 
quired for the relatively high amounts 
of insurance. 


Discuss Weck’s Paper 


In the discussion of the paper “The 
Mortality Rate and Its Derivation from 
Actual Experience” by Frank A. Weck, 
B. A. Winter of Prudential, H. S. Beers, 
Aetna Life, A. White, Massachusetts 
Protective, and T. N. E. Greville, U. S. 
bureau of census, discussed this rather 
technical paper. Mr. Greville showed 
how the methods of the paper could be 
extended to the treatment of population 
data based on census returns. 

In discussing the paper “Limits of Re- 
tention for Ordinary Insurance” by Ir- 
ving Rosenthal, Edward A. Green, State 
Mutual Life, said that competition tends 
to concentrate business at the more 
vulnerable points in the premium struc- 
ture. This makes it important to build 
toward an adequate overall mortality 
fluctuation fund recognizing the various 
types of mortality fluctuation and the 
relative size of the necessary unit con- 





tributions to the mortality fluctuation 
fund. 
William M. Rae, Bankers Life of 


Iowa, applied Mr. Rosenthal’s methods 
to the problem of the limits of insur- 
ance which can be granted to any one 
life under a group life policy without 
evidence of insurability. 

Effect of Variation 

Aubrey White, Massachusetts Pro- 
tective, voiced the belief the variation 
in limits required in certain classes to 
protect against unknown underwriting 
hazards, is the most important factor 
and also the most difficult to measure. 
From the standpoint of the small com- 
pany, the effect of this variation may 
be catastrophic. A comparatively few 
large claims would have a disastrous 
effect on a year’s operations. 

E. A. Lew, Metropolitan, in dis- 
cussing the paper by Harry F. Gundy 
on “War Mortality and Its Effects on 
Life Insurance in Canada,” gave the 
war mortality of the army, navy and 
marine corps. 

The annual rate of deaths in battle 
in the army for the years 1942 to 1945 
was 9.4 per 1,000 men. This is the 
same rate as experienced in the Cana- 
dian army from the beginning of the war 
to June 30, 1945. 

As in the Canadian forces, the deaths 
from disease were amazingly low. The 
annual rate averaged .6 or less than 1 
per 1,000 for the same period. 

In previous wars, the army has lost 
more men from accident and disease 
than from combat. For instance, in the 
Civil War, the annual rate of deaths 
in battle was 34.9 per 1,000, while acci- 
dent and disease took a toll of 74.6 
per 1,000. Even in World War I, the 
rate of deaths in battle of 16.4 was less 
than the rate of 17.9 per 1,000 for 
deaths from accident and disease. The 
corresponding rates for World War II 
are 9.4 for deaths in battle and approx- 
imately 2.9 for disease and accident, in- 
cluding aviation accidents. 

Another indication of progress in 
army medicine is the reduction in deaths 


among the wounded. In World War I, 
8.3% of those treated for gunshot 
wounds died as a result of the wound 
while in World War II only 4.4% of 
those treated for wounds of any type 
died as a result of the wound. 

The paper, “Electronic Machinery for 
Handling Information and Its Uses in 
Insurance,” by E. C. Berkeley, Pru- 
dential, was discussed by E. H. Wells, 
Mutual Life of New York, W. P. Bar- 
ber, Connecticut Mutual, and E. A. 
Rieder, Mutual Life of Canada. 

Mr. Barber brought out the fact that 
the society had appointed a committee 
on electronic machinery to study the 
implications of and to become familiar 
with the development of electronic ma- 
chinery. He mentioned that the com- 
mittee had spent some time on the 
problems of recording and utilizing ad- 
dress files and policy information, 

Mr. Rieder indicated how much the 
basic structure of the life insurance busi- 
ness had been affected by the limitations 
of computations and computing meth- 
ods. 

Mr. Berkeley, in his reply, stated that 
estimates made at his company sug- 
gested that if these machines prove to 
work effectively in a $1 or $2 million 
annual cost unit, it would be possible to 
reduce the cost of a clerical operation 
by as much as 30 to 40% and to pay 
for the installation of the required elec- 
tronic machinery within two to three 
years. Mr. Berkeley’s company has 
established a special planning unit to 
investigate the potentialities of these 
machines. 

At the close of the discussion, in order 
to show how much progress has been 
made in office methods and actuarial 
science, H. R. Bassford mentioned that 
if his company had to do the annual 
year end statement work today employ- 
ing the methods of 50 years ago, it 
would require 50 years to accomplish 
the work of one year. 

B. A. Winter, assistant actuary of 
Prudential, presented a technical discus- 
sion of the paper, “The Evolution of 
Exposure Formulae,” by E. Olifiers. 

New papers presented were: “Allow- 
ance for Rounding Errors in the Sum- 
mation Check” by Chalmers L. Weaver, 
New England Mutual Life; ‘Analysis of 
Joint Mortality Experience 1939-1945” 
by James FE. Elston, Travelers; and 
“Adjusted Average Graduation Formu- 
las of Maximum Smoothness” by T. N. 
E. Greville. 


Boston Mutual Program 


Boston Mutual Life announces that 
ordinary insurance issued on and after 


Jan. 1, will be based upon the CSO 
242% plan. Industrial insurance will 


be based upon the new standard indus- 
trial table with interest at 24%. 

Several new modernized plans of in- 
surance will be offered. An attractive 
new style of policy, offering more lib- 
eral features will be used. 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
WHERE YOUR COMFORT COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom found in other New York 
1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 8 minutes of the shop ping district. Low rates make 
the Prince George New York’s most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet NUL. 





- hotels. 





Single room with bath from $3.00 
Double room with bath from $5.00 


Prince George Hotel 


at 14 East 28th Street 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Alanager 


New Group Plan Policy 
Paid Up at Retirement 


Metropolitan Life is providing cover, 
age for 7,000 employes of Singer Many. 
facturing Co. under a new and g& 
panded group insurance plan. One Dro. 
vision gives each retiring employe ; 
paid-up policy at his retirement, 
amount will depend on the length of his 
employment. 

The plan provides for increased sich. 
ness and accident benefits, including 
hospitalization, surgical care, Physicians 
and maternity care for employes and 
their dependents. The plan is am 
the most comprehensive in  existeng 
and is one of the comparatively few ty 
provide for a paid-up policy for retiring 
employes. 


Wood Visits Portland, Ore, 


Sun Life of Canada has established, 
loan office in Portland and already ha 
placed several million dollars in firs. 
class Portland mortgages, Presiden: 
Arthur B. Wood stated while on a visit 
to that city. 

While in Portland, Mr. Wood was 
honor guest at a dinner given by A, ¥ 
Weaver, Portland manager, and mem. 
bers of his staff. 
























Royer Agency’s Excellent Record 
The James M. Royer agency of Penp 

Mutual Life at Chicago in September 

chalked up its 24th consecutive monthly 


increase in paid life volume. The 
agency’s volume in 1946 was 118% 
above 1945, and for the first nine 


months of this year is 22% over 1946, 

John P. Veith, agency assistant for 
Massachusetts Mutual, will return to 
St. Louis to engage in personal selling, 
to serve the clientele of his father, the 
late Anthony F. Veith, long with the 
company. 


. M. Fraser, Connecticut Mutual, 
New York City, has been reelected for 
two years as chairman of the round 
table group of General Agents & Man- 
agers of New York. 


RECORDS — 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA-— 
September paid for production was the 
largest in history the total being $9, 
495,803. The gain was $694,061 or 8%. 

For the first nine months the total 
was $84,658,330, a loss of 1,755,040 or 
2%. 

Insurance in force during September 
increased by $6,142,297, and the total is 
$889,865,955. 











Life, Chieago—Production for 
22-29 totaled $600,000 in 
birthday of President P. 
Ralph W. Parsons, New 
producer, has now written 


Victory 
the week Sept. 
honor of the 
M. Savory. 
York, top 


$431,000 this year. 


$399 to *6°° single 












Ew York 16, N.Y. 
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Q. Why see a doctor when you're well? | 





A. Health is more than an absence of disease. A medical before a breakdown occurs. Most people should have 
examination permits your physician to determine such examinations once a year. In certain cases, and 
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Be whether you are as healthy as you can be, and should for people over 65, more frequent checkups may 
onthly be, to live and work at your best. Or if you are below _ be desirable. 
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— A. Diseases such as high blood pressure, cancer, tuber- _fluoroscope, electrocardiograph, or other diagnostic 
culosis, heart ailments, and diabetes may develop to aids. Annual examinations will usually lead to the 
a dangerous state without any warning symptoms. discovery of “fifth column’”’ diseases in their early 
wae But they can be detected by your physician, helped, stages, when modern medical science can do most to 
vA~ when necessary, by blood tests, urinalysis, X-ray, control or cure them. 
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Q. What about your daily living habits? | si 
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A. As part of your physical examination, the physician your daily habits and your attitude toward life may 


will probably check your daily living habits. He enable him to advise and guide you to better mental 
may ask about the amount and kinds of food you and physical health. By faithfully following his 
eat, whether you are getting sufficient rest and instructions you can do a lot to help assure yourself 
exercise, or how you use your leisure time. Knowing a longer, happier life. 
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COPYRIGHT 1947—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


To help you protect and preserve your i ; This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
+ ” . . . 

health by observing sensible habits Metropolitan Life apenemnes hey Bistonpetiian Sn She: tnteonst-e ea es 

tional health and welfare. It is appearing in two colors 








and simple precautions, Metropolitan in magazi ith irculation i ; 
gazines with a total circulation in excess of 

has prepared a leaflet on selecting Insura nce Com pany 30,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, Saturday Eve- 

foods and one on general health (4 MUTUAL COMPANY) ma ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, é 

habits as related to age. Send for — Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD y Cosmopolitan, McC all's, American Magazine, as 
Woman’s Home Companion, National Geographic, 





your free copies today. : Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT Parente’. aad Redbook x 
1 Maptson AVENUE, New York 10, N.Y. % 4 





TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 












designed by Walter Dorwin Teague 


From the drawing 


board of one of 


America’s foremost 
designers comes the 
new Analagraph — 
so compact that it 
fits the pocket, so 
handsome in its maroon leather cover that 


it resembles a fine jewel case. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


To achieve this masterpiece in modern 
design we commissioned Walter Dorwin 
Teague, famed for his outstanding work with 
such companies as Ford, Eastman Kodak, 
Boeing Aircraft and Scott Radio. His trim, 
functional redesign of the Analagraph repre- 
sents an important forward stride in life in- 
surance merchandising. 


Thus, the Analagraph, forerunner of pro- 


gramming devices, becomes an even more 
efficient sales tool. Yet this striking redesign 
is just one of many new sales aids in store} 
for our fieldmen. For things are happening 
at the Mutual Benefit. Things that already} 
reflect in our underwriters’ first year com= 
missions —now 21 per cent ahead of last year, 
Things that promise even greater success 


for our men in the months ahead. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED IN NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


# TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT, OFF @ 





